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Virginian manner. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
To the Jjabouring' Classes of this Kingdom, 



1. THROUGHOUT this little work, I shall num- 
her the Paragraphs, in order to be able, at some 
stages of the work, to refer, with the more facility, 
to parts that have go^e before. The : last . Numbeir 
will contain an Index, by the means of ^hich the se-, 
vera] matters may be turned to without loss of tinie ; 
for, when Economy is the subject, time is a thing, 
"which ought by no means to be overlooked. 

2. The word Economy , like a great riiany others^ 
has, in its application, been very much abused. It 
is generally used as if it meaned parsimony, stingi- 
ness,- or niggardliness; and, at best, merely the re- 
fraining from expending money.. Hence. misers and. 
dose-fisted men disguise their propensity and con^ 
duct under the name of Economy ; whereas the most 
liberal disposition, a disposi|ion precisely the con-^ 
^ry of that of the miser, is perfectly consistent witli 
economy. , . ( 

. 3. Economy means, management y and nothin^c* if? 
more; and it is generally applied to the affairs of; 
a house' and family, which affairs are an object of 

B 



INTRODUCTION. 

the greatest importance, whether as relating to indi- 
vidual! or t<} a nation. A nation is made p6wdrful 
and to be honoured in the world, not so much by 
the number of its people as by the ability and cha- 
racter of that people ; and the ability and character 
of a people depend, in a great measure, upon the 
economy of the several families, which, all taken 
together, make upr the natiwi. There richer yet 
was, and never will be, a nation permanently greats 
eblifiisting, for th^ greater part) of wretched and 
miserable families. 

4. In eirery vi^w of the matter^ therefore, it is de^ 
iirable, that the families of which a nation consists 
should be happily off^ and, as this depends, in a 
grefet degree, upoii the management of their con- 
cerns, the present work is intended to convey to th«r 
families of the Labouring Classed in patticiiltti-, such 
infonhation as I think may be useful with regard to 
that management. 

5. I lay it down as a makim, that^ for & family to 
be happy, they must be well supplied with food and 
^aliment* It is a sorry ieffbrt that peof>le make tcr 
persuade others, or to persuade themselves, that 
they can be happy in a state of want of the necto- 
sariet} of life. The doctrines, which fanaticism 
preaches, and which teach men to be content with 
poverty, have a very pernicious tendency, and are 
calculated to favour tyrants by giving them passive 
slaves* To live well> to enjoy all things that inake 
^ife pkasant^ is ih% r%ht pf every maft who con^ 
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[y uses his ttfMigth judiciously and lairfu:';,-. 
\tf i< to blaspheme God to suppose, that he ercmtd 
ims to be miserable, to liuagfr, thirst, and perub 
itb cold, in the midst of that abundance wliioh in 
ftuit of their own labour. Instead, thereforL', of 
^plauding " happy poverty," which applause is at 
fmich the faebion of the present day, I despite Uic 
■nxn that is poor and conlented ; for, such content is 
6 certain proof of a base dispoeitioo, a diejinsition 
Which is the enemy of at! industry, all exenion, oil 
Vwe of iadependence. 

0. Let it he understood, however, thMT; % porcr/'/, 
! mean real want, a real iniuffitiency of the i'n;5(l 
And raiment and lodging necessary to healih and 
'fecency; aud not that imaginary poverty, of which 
persons complain. The man, who, by bis own 
btd his family's labour, can provide a sutlicieney of 
ftod wid raiment and a comfortable dwelling place, 
fa not a poor man. There must be diffeient ranks 
ind degrees in every civil society, and, indeed, so 
it is even amongst the savage ttibes. There musll 
be different degrees of wealth ; some must hava 
more than others; and the riehest must be a great 
deaJ richer than the least rich. But, it is necessary 
10 the very existence of a people, that nine out of 
ten should live wholly by the sweat of their brow j 
and, is it not degrading to human nature, that all 
ths nine-tenths should be called poor; and, what is 
Mill worse, call themselves poor, and be contented 
in that degraded state ? 
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7. The laws, the economy, or management,' of a 
state may he such as to render it impossible for the 
labourer, however skilful and industrious, to main- 
tain his family in health and decency; and, such 
has, for many years past, been, the management of 
the aSiedrs of .this once, truly great and happy land. 
A system of paper-money, the effect of which was 
to take firom the labourer the half of his earnings, 
was what no industry and care could make head 
against. I do not pretend, tha^ this system was 
adopted by design. But, no matter for the cause; 
such was the effect* 

8. Better times, however, are approaching. The 
labourer now appears likely to obtain that hire of 
which he is worthy ; and, tlierefore, this appears to 
me to be the . time to press upon him the duty of 
using Us -best exertions for the rearii^g of his family 
in a manner that must give him the best security for 
happiness to himself, his wife and children, and to 
ma)ce him, in all respects, what his forefathers were. 
The people of England , have been famed, in all 
ages, for their good living ; for the abundance of 
their food and goodness of their attire. The old 
sayings about English roast beef and plumb-pudding, 
and about English hospitality, had not their founda-^ 
tion in nothing^ And> in spite of all the refinements 
of sickly minds, it is abundant living amongst the 
people at lai^e, which is the great test of good go- 
yemment, and the ^ur^st basis of national gveatness 
and security. 



IIXTKODUCTIOX. 
9. If the Labourer have hia fair wages; if thwc 
be DO faUe weights and nieBsures, whether of money 
or of goods, bj which he is defrauded ; if the laws 
l>e equal in their etfect on all men ; if he be called 
iipon for no more than his due share of tlie ex- 
penses necessary to support the goverumeut and de- 
fend the country, he has no reason to complain. If 
the largeness of hi^ family demand extraordinary 

» labour and care, these are due from him to it. He 
!■ the cause of the existence of that family; and, 
therefore, he is not, except in cases of accidental ca- 
lamity, to throw upon others the hiirden of support- 
ing it. Besides, " little children arc as arrows ia 
" the hands of the giant, and blessed is the man tliat 
^^■f " hath his quiver full of them." That is to say, 
^^K children, if they bring their cares, bring also their 
^^^mfleasures and solid advantages. They become, 
^^^Bvery soon, so many a^istauts and props to the pa- 
^^B^entf, nbo, when old age comes uu, are amply repaid 
^V &r all the toils and all the cares that children hare 
occasioned in their infancy. To be without sure and 
safe friends in the world makes life not worth hav- 
ing; and whom can we be so sure of as of our chil- 
»dreD ? Brothers and sisters are a mutual support. We 
'see them, in almost every case, grow up into proi<< 
tperJty, when they act the part that the impulses of 
^nature prescribe. When cordially united, a fatlier 
■and sons, or a family of brothers and sifters, may, in 
'almost any state of life, set what is called misfortutte 
■ at defiance, 
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to. The«e coaBider^tiieiM are mi^cH more tban 
enough to sveeten the toils and cares of pafents, 
and to make them regard every addi^ioQal cUU at 
ao addkioBal blessing. But, that* ohildreA ma/ ba 
a blessing and not n curl^, «ar9 must be teke^ pi 
their education. This word ha«9 'Of late years* kuu^ 
ao pervertedf so corrupted, so ; abus^, in ite apjdlt 
eiitioB, that I am almost afraid to uiie i^ bere.^ ' Yeb 
I must not su&r. it to be usurped by cant aiMl l^ranny. 
I must use it ; but, not without clearly saying wh^ I 
mean. 

' 1}. £iiii^a^2on means breeding up, bring ij^g up, 
ler rearing up; and nothing more^ Thia includes 
«¥ery thing with regard to ^he mind as well as the 
ifody of the child ; but, of late years, it has been so 
used as to have no sense applied %q it bu|; that of 
hook'-leaming, widi which, nine times out id ten, i^ 
hais nothing at all to do. It is, indeed, proper, and 
it is the duty of aU parents, ia teach, or ea^e to be 
taught, their children as much as th^ can of books, 
after, and not before, all the measures are safely 
taken for enabling them to get their living by labour, 
or, {or providing them a living without labour, and 
that, too, out of the means obtained and secured by 
the parents oat of their own income. The taste of 
the times is, unhappily, to give to children something 
of book-learning, with a view of placing them to Hve, 
in some way or other, upon the labour of other 'peo- 
ple. Very seldom, comparatively speaking, has this 
succeeded, even during the wasteful public expendi- 



toT^'of the faat thirty years ; and, m the times that are 
approaching, it cannot, I thank God, sncceed at alL 
When the project has failed, what difiappointment, 
mortification and misery, to both parent and cliild !' 
The latter is spoiled as a labourer; his book-learning' 
has only made bim conceited ; into some course of 
desperation he fells ; and the end is but too often not 
only wretched but ignominious. 

12. Uuderstand me clearly here, however; for,, it 
is the duty of parents to give, if they be able, book- 
learning to their children, bavingjfrsf taken care to 
make them capable of earning their living by hodthj 
labour. When that object has once been secured, 
die other may, if the ability remain, he attended ia, 
But', I am wholly against children wasting their time 
in the idleness of what is called educat'mn ; and par- 
ticularly in schools over whieh the parents have no 
Oantiol, and where nothing is taught but the rudi- 
ntenta of servility, pauperism and slavery. 
, 13. The education that I have in view is, there- 
■. ftrc, of a very different kind. You should hear con- 
Pstontly in mind, tliat nine-tenths of ns are, iVom the 
■ very nature and necessities of the world, bom to gain 
our livelihood by the sweat of our brow. What rea- 
son have we, then, to presume, that our children are 
. to do the .same ? If they be, as now and then one 
i-irill be, endued with extraordinary powers of mind, 
I those powers may have an opportunity of developing 
I themselves ; and, if tlicy never have that op]»rtu- 
\ iiify, the harm is not very gieat to us ur to tbeni. 
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Nor does it hence follow, that the descendants of la- 
bourers are always to be labourers. The path .up-* 
wards is steep and long, to be sure. Industry, care, 
ski]],' excellence, in the present parent lays the foun- 
dation of a rise, vji^ei more favoura])le circumstances, 
for his children. The children of these take another 
rise: and, by and by, the descendants of the present 
labourer become gentlepien. 

■ 14. This is the natural progress. It is by attempt- 
ing to reach the top at a single leap that so much 
misery is produced in the world ; and the propensity 
to make such attempts has been . cherished and en- 
couraged by the strange projects that we. haye wit- 
nessed of late years for making the labourers virtuous 
and happy by giving them what is colled education. 
The education which I speak of consists in bringing 
children up to labour with steadiness, with care, and 
with skill; to show them how to do as many. useful 
things as po^ble ; to teach, them to do them all in 
the best manner ; to set them, an example in indus- 
try, sobriety, cleanliness and neatness ; to make all 
these habitual to them, so that they never shall be 
liable to fall into the contrary ; to let them always 
see a good living proceeding from labour^ and thus 
to remove from them the temptation to get at the 
gpods of others by violent or fraudulent means, and 
to keep far from their minds all the inducements to 
hypocrisy and deceit. 

. 15. And, bear in mind, that if the state of the la- 
bourer has its disadvantages when compared with 
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'-Other calliaa^s and conditions of lU'e, it has nleo its 
advantages. It is five from the toniieiits of ambi- 
I tioD, a.nd from a. great pu.it ul' the causes of ill-healdi, 
r which uot all the riches in the world and all the 
rcumstances of high rank are a coinpeiisation. The 
i , able and prudent lahoitrer is alsvajs safe, at the 
[ leEkSt; and that is what iew men are who are lifted 
f ahovehim. They have losses and crosses to fear, the 
L very thought of which never enters his mind, if he 
k set well bis part towards himself, his family and his 
L Bsighbour. 

Bat, the ba^is nf good to liim, is, steady and 

' fkilfal labour. To assist him in the pursuit of this 

, .labour, and in tho turniiig of it to the best account, 

e the principal objects of the present little work. 

propose to treat of brewing Beer, making Bread. 

I- keeping Cows and Pigs, reaiing Poultry, and of 

L other matters ; and to show, that, while, from a. 

L very Bmall piece of ground, a large part of the food 

k ef a considerable family may be raised, the very act 

[j-of raising it will be tho best possible foundation of 

^01%atfoii of the children of the labourer ; that 

I. it will teach tliem a great uumhei of useful things, 

arfrf greatly to their value when they go for/it 

ffom, their father's home, make tlienj aiait in life 

witli all possible advantages, and jtive them the best 

chance of leading happy lives. And, is it not muith 

more rational for parents to be employed in teaching 

iheir children how to cultirate a giuden, to feed and 

rear animnlg, ;o (nake bread, beer, bacon, butter. 
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and cheese, and to be able to do these thiagd For 
themselves, or for others, than to leave them to prowl 
about the lanes and comn^ons, or to mope at the 
heels of some crafty, , sleek-headed pretended saint, 
who while he extracts the last penny iirom their 
pockets, bids them be contented with their misery, 
and promises them, in exchange for their penee^ 
everlasting glory in the world to come? It is upon the 
hungry and the wretched that the fanatic works. The 
dejected and forlorn are his prey. As an ailing 
carcass engenders vermin, a pauperized eommuoit]^ 
engenders teachers of fanaticism, the very founda- 
tion of whose doctrines is, that we are to care nothing 
about this world, and that all our labours and exer<* 
tions are in vain. 

17. The man, who is doing well, who is in good 
health, who has a blooming and dutiful and che€a*fiil 
and happy family about him^ and who passes his 
day of r^st amongst them, is not to be made to' be- 
lieve, that he was born to be miserable, and that 
poverty, the natural and just reward of laziness, is %& 
secure him a crown of glory. Far be it from me to 
recommend a disregard of even outward obsePVanees 
as to matters of religion ; but, can it be religim, to 
believe, that God has made us to be wretched and 
dejected ? Can it be religion to regard, as marks of 
his grace, the poverty and misery that almost inva- 
riably attend our neglect to use the means of ob- 
taining a competence in worldly things ? Can it be 
religion to regard ^l-s blessings those things, thoso 



B^pery things, which God expressly mimbera amongEt 
? Poverty never finds a place amongst 
t blessings promised by Gad. His bleEu^ings are 
a. directly opposite description ; flotks, herds, corn, 
» and oil ; a smiling land ; a rejoicing people ; 
Itbundance ht the body and gladness of the heart ; 
■Aese are the blessings which God promises to the 
udustrious, the sober, the carefid, and the upright, 
an, then, beheve, that, to be poor and 
fetched is a mark of God'K fovour; and let no man 
in in that state, if he, by any honest meane, can 
e himself from it, 
18, Poverty leads to all sorts of evil conseqneneei. 
pifanf, horrid want, is the great parent of crime. To 
1 dutiful family, the father's principle of nde 
be love not fear. His sway must be gentle, or 
le will have only an unwilling and fihort-Uved obe- 
lut, it is given to but few men to be gentle 
1 good hnmoured amidst the various torments 
t on pinching poverty. A competence is, 
, the first thing to he thought of; it is the 
hindation of all goiKl in the labourer's dwelling ; 
[Without it little but misery can be expected. " Health, 
"peace, and competence," one of the wisest of men 
regards as the only things needful to man ; but 
the two former are scarcely to be had without the 
latt«r. Competence is the foundation of happi- 
ness and of exertion. Beset with wants, having a 
mind continually harassed with fears of starvation. 

twho can act with energy, who can calmly think? To 
I <__ 
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• provide a good living, therefore, for himself and fa- 

■ mily, is the verij first duty of every man. V Two 

, things," says Agur, " have I asked ; deny me them 

s " not before I die : remove far from me vanity and 

" lies ; give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me 

'^ with food convenient for me : lest I be full and deny 

, ** thee ; or lest I be poor and steal." 

19. A good living, therefore, a competence, is the 

fir^t thing to be desired and to be sought after ; and, 

jif this little work should have the effect of aiding only 

a small portion of the Labouring Classes in securing 

that competence, it will afford great gratiBcation to 

their friend, Wm. COBBETT. 

Kensington, 19 July, 1821. 
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20. Before I proceed to give any directions about 
brewing, let me mention some of the inducements to 
.do the thing. In former times, to set about to show 
to Englishmen that it was good for them to brew beer 
in, their houses would have been as impertinent as 
gravely to insist, that they Ought to endeavour not 
to lose their breath; for, in those. times (only forty 
years ago), to have a house and not to brew was a 
rare thing indeed. Mr. Fllman, an old man and 
a large farmer, in Sussex, has recently given in 
Evidence, before a Gopamittee of the House of Com- 
mons, this fact ; that, forty years ago, there was 
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not a Ifibourer in his pRrish that did cot breio h 
mon hcer ; aiid that noiu, there Lb nut one thnt does it, 
except hy chance the uialt be given him. The causes 
of this change have been the lowering of tlie wages 
of laboBi, compared ivith the price of provisionB, by 
the meaus of the pajjer-money, the enormniis lax 
upon the barley when made into jnalt, and the in- 
creased tax upon hops. These have quite changed 
tlie customs of the English people as to their drink. 
They still drink beer, but, in general, it is of the 
brerwin^ of common brewers, and in public house*, 
of which the common brewers have hecome the 
owners, and have thus, by the aid of paper-money, 
obtained a monopoli/ in the supplying of the great 
body of the people with one of ,thoBe things, whicli 
to the bard-working man, is almost a necessary 
of life. 

i will be altered. They must be 
]n must be sunk into nothingnesii, 
or, a uew system must he adopted ; and the nation 
will not Rtnk into nothingness. The malt now paya 
a tax of 4s. Gd. a bushel, and the barley costs 
only 2s. Tliis brings the bushel of malt to Ss. in- 
cluding the maltster's charge for malting. If the tax 
were taken off the malt, mak would be nold, at the 
present price of barley, for about 3j. 2d. a bushel ; 
hecaaEe a bushel of barley makes more Ihau a 
bushel of mn't, and the tax, besides its amount, 
causes great espenEes of varioue sorts to the malt- 
ster. The hn)w pay a lax nf 3rf. a pound: and a 
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bushfll 6f malt requires, in general, a pound of hops. 
If tbtsd two taxes were taken off, therefore, die con- 
samption of barfey and of hops would be exce^ingly 
increased * for double the present quantity would be 
demanded, c^nd the land is always ready to send it 
forth. 

'22. It appears impossible that the landlordis 
shmiid, much longer, submit to* these intolerable 
burdens oh their estates. In short, they must get 
off the malt tax, or lose those estates. They must 
do a great deal more, indeed ; but that they must do 
at any rate. The paper-money is fast losing its 
destructiye power; and things are, with regard to 
the labourers, coming back to what they were forty 
years ago, and, therefore, we may prepare for the 
piaking of beer in our own houses, and take leave of 
the poisonous stuff served out to us by common 
brewers. We may begin immedidtely ; for, even at 
present prices, home-brewed beer is the cheapest 
diink that a family can use, except milk, and milk 
can be applicable only in certain cases. 

28. The drink, which has come to supply the 
{dace of beer has, in general, been tea. It is noto- 
rious, that tea has no useful strength in it ; that it 
contains nothing nutricious; that it, besides being 
good for nothing, has badness in it, because it is well 
known to produce want of sleep in many cases, and 
in all cases, to shake and weaken the nerves. It is, 
in fact, a weaker kind of laudanum, which enlivens 
Ibr the moment and deadens afterwards. At any 
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rate it oommunic&tes no Btrength to the body; it 
does not, in any degree, useist in afTnniing wliiit 
labour demands. It is, then, of no hsp. And, now, 
as to its co»t, compared with that of heer. \ shaH 
make my comparison applicable to a year, or three 
bundred and sixty-five days. I shall Buppose tiie 
tea to be only live BhilHag;a the pound ; the sugar 
only Boven'pence ; the milk only two|)encQ a quart. 
Tha prices are at the very lowest. I shal! suppose 
a tearpot to cost a abilling, six cupa and saucers two 
■hillings and GiKpence, and Eix pewter spoons 
eighteen pence. How lo estimate the firing I hardly 
know; l)ut certainly there must, in the course of the 
year, be two hundred fires made that would not be 
made, were it not for tea drinking. Then conies tlie 
great article of all, the tiniR employed in this tea 
making afiair. It is impoj^isible to make a lire, boil 
water, make the tea, drink it, wash up the things, 
•weep up the fire-place, and put all to rights again 
in a less space of time, upon an average, than 
tv3C hours. However, let us allow one houTi and 
here we have a woman occupied no less than three 
hundred and sixty-five hours in llie year, or, thirty 
wlioie days, at twelve hours in the day ; that is ta 
say, one month out of the twelve in the year, besides 
the waste of tile man's time in hanging about waiting 
for the tea! Needs there any thin;,' more to make us 
cease to wonder at seeing labourers' children with 
dirty linen and holes in the heels of their stoclungs? 
Observe, too, that the liniB thus epent, is, one half of 
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■ it; the best time of the day. It is the top of the 
liiorning, which, in every calling of Hfe, contains an 
.houf worth two or three hours of the afternoon. By 
the time that the clattering tea tackle is out of the 
^way, the morning is spoiled ; its prime is gone ; and 
any work that is to be done afterwards lags heavily 
akmg. If the mother have to go out to work, the tea 
4kSair must all first be over. She comes into the 
^eki, in i^ummer time, when the sun has gone a 
«third part of his course. She has the heat of the 
day to encounter, instead of having her work done 
and being ready to return home. at. an early hour. 
•Yet early she must go, too ; ' for, there is the fire 
-again to be made, the clattering tea tackle again to 
come forward ;' and even in the longest day she must 
Yutve candle light, which never x)ught to be seen in 
«'€»ttage (except in case of illness) from March to 
September. 

I 24; Now, then, let us take the bare cost of the 
use of tea. I suppose a pound of tea to last twenty 
daj^ ; which is not nearly half an ounce every mom- 
log and evening. I allow for each mess half a pint 
4xf milk. And I allow three pounds of the red dirty 
siigar to each pound of tea. The account of expen- 
diture would then stand very high ; but to these must 
be added the amount of the tea tackle, one set of 
which will, upon an average, be demolished every 
year. ■ To these outgoings must be added the cost of 
beer at the public-house ; for, some the man will have 
aflrer all/ and the wpman too, unless they be upon the 



jwint of actual sturvaiion. Two poU a week is aa 
little HB will serve in this nny ; and heie is a dead 

I his of iiiuepence a week, seeing that two pota of beer, 
full as atroiig, and a ^eat deal better, can be brewed 
9t honio for threepence. The account of the year's 
1^ drinking will, then, stand tlius: 
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95. I ha^ 

?est. The entertainment which I have here pro- 
vided is as poor, as mean, as miserable as any thing 
short of starvation can set forth ; and yet the wretched 
thing amounts to a good third part of a good and 
■hie labourer's wages. For this money, he and his 
imily may drink good and wholesome beer, and, in 
'ft' short time, out of the mere savings ft^m this waste, 
lay drink it out of silver cups and tankards. In a 
Lhourer's family, wholesome beer, that has a little 
all that ia wanted in general. Little 
children, that do not work, should not have beer. 
Broth, porridge, or Bometbing iji that way is tile 
thing for them. However, I shall suppose, in order 
fo make my compuriaon as little eumplicated an pos- 
tible, that he brews nothing but beer as strong as the 
i^nerality of beer to be had at the pulilic house, and 
divested of the poisonous drugs which that beer but 
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tDo often contains] and* I shall further mippeee thaff 
ha uses in his family .two quaks' of thil beer^ every- 
day from th^ first of October to the la^ day of March 
inclusive; three quarts a da^ dufingthe moiitHiS'ef 
Apnl pnd May; four qnarts a day dnring ^ isj^enths^ 
of June and September; and five quarts a dky^ 
during the months of July and August ; and if this 
be not Enough it piust be a family of drunkards. 
Here are 1097 .quarts/ or, 274 ^llons. Now, a 
bushel of malt will make eighteen gallons of better 
beer than that which S& sold- at the public houses. 
And this' is precisely a gallon for the price of a quart. 
Fe^le should bear in n4n4> that the beer, bougMt^at 
the public home,, v^ loaded with ^h^^f to;' wiA tha^ 
t^ i^n the public bouse keeper, in the shape ctf 
licence, with all the taKos and expenses of the brewer, 
iritb |dl the taxes, rent and other expenses of the 
publican, And with all the prqfit$ of both brewer 
and. publican ; so that when a map swallows a pot of 
beer at a public house, he has all these expenses to 
help to defiray, besides the mere tax on the malt and 
on the hops. 

26. WeU,^dien, to brew this ample supply of good 
beer for a labourer's family ; these 274 gallons, re- 
quires j^ifeen bushels of malt and (for let us do the 
thiiig well) j^i^een pounds of hops. The malt is now 
eight shillings a bushel, and very good hops may be 
bought for less than a shilling a pound. The grains 
and yeast will amply pay for the labour and ftiel em- 
ployed in the brewing ; seeing that there will be pigs 



nto eat the grains, and bread to be baked with the 
I |ieast. The account will, then, stand thus : 
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, Here, then, is the sum ef four poundi, two shil- 

l ]fBg and two(>eace eaved every year. Tlie uteosils tor 

I lirewing are, a brass kettle, a masluug tub, coolfre 

i[ whicli washing tubs may serve), a half hogshead, 

t with o:ic end taken uut for a tun tub, about four nine 

gallon CB^ks, and a couple of eighteen gallon casks. 

This is an smple supply of utensils, each of which 

■will last with proper care n good long lifetime or 

two, and the whole of which, even if purchased new 

froni the shop, will only esceed by a few ehilUngs, if 

they exceed at all, the amount of the saving, arising 

the very first year, from quitting the troublesome and 

pernicious practice of drinking tea. The saving of 

sach succeeding year would, if you chose it, purchase 

L K silver mug to hold half a pint at least. However, 

! saving rtould naturally be ap|)!ied to purposes 

e conducive to the well-being and happiness of a 

[ -iiiiniEy- 

t is not, however, the mere saving to which I 
' look. This is, indeed, a matter of great importance, 
^vhether we look at the amount itself, or at the ulti- 
mate consequences of a judicious application of it ; 
for, four pounds make a great hole in a man's wages 
for Ihe year ; and when we consider all the advujj- 
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UkgeA ihat'wbald imse to a family, of children from 
having these four pounds, now so miserably wasted, 
laid out \ip6n their backs, in the shape of decent dress, 
it is impossible to look at this waste without feelings 
of sorroW nbt wholFy uninixed'^ith those of a harsher 
description. 

* 29. But, I look upon the thing in a still more se- 
rious light. I view the tea drinking as a destroyer 
•of health, an enfeebler of the frame, an engenderer 
of efieminacy and laziness, a debaucher of youth, 
and a maker of misery for old age* In the fifteen 
•bushels of malt, there are 570 poundis weight of sweet; 
that is to say of nutricious matter, unmixed with any 
thing injurious to health. In the 730 tea messes of 
the year there are 54 pounds of sweet in the sugar, 
and about 30 pounds of matter equal to sugar in the 
'milk. ' Here are eighty-four pounds instead of five 
hundred and seventy, and even the. good effect of 
'these eighty- four pounds is more than overbalanced 
<by the corrosive, gnawing, the> pmsonous powers of 
'the tea.' 

30. It is impossible for any one to deny the truth 
of this statement. Put it to the test with a lean hog : 
give him the fifteen bushels of malt, and he will re- 
Ipay you in ten score of bacon or thereabouts. But 
' give him the 730 tea niesses, or rather begin to give 
'ttiem to him, and give him nothing else, and he i& 
^dead with hunger, and bequeaths you his skeleton, 
' at the end of about seven days. It is impossible to 
- deubt in such a case. The tea drinking has done a 
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^^t great deal in bringing thu nation into the state of 
^^B'PtJMry in which it .now is; and the tea drinking, 
^^Kwbich is carried on by " dribs" and " drabfl;'' by 
^^Bipeoce and farthina:B ^"ing out at a time ; this raise- 
^^Bfable practice ha« been gradually , introduced hy the 
^^^ growing weight of the taxes on Mah and on Hops, 
and by the everlasting penury amongst the labourers, 
Docaaioned l)y the papcr-money, 
I 31. We see better proapeets, hdwever, and there- 
fare let US now rouse oiuitelvee, and shake from us 
the degrading curse, the effects of which have been 
much more extensive and infinitely more niischievotia 
than men in general seem to imagine. 
' 32. It must be evident to every one, that the 
^^f |iTaclice of tea drinking must render the frnnie 
^^vieelile and unfit to encounter hard labour or severe 
^H ireniher, while, as I have shown, it deducts from the 
^V BWana of replenishing the belly and covering the 
^H bark. Hence Ruccceds a Noftness, an efTemiuucy, a 
^P ■aeeking for the fire-side, a lurking in the bed, and, 
in short, all the characteristics of idleness, for which, 
in tliis case, real want of streaglb furnishes an 
>)>oIogy. The tea drinking fills the public house, 
makes the frequenting of it habitual, corrupts boys 
as soon as tliey are aUe to move from home, and 
do«» little less for the girls, to whom the gossip of 
tJie tea table is no bad iireparatory uihool for the 
I»r0thel. At the very least, it teaches them idleness. 
The everlasting dawdling about with (he slops of the 
lea taikle i^ives them a relish for jiolliiii? fhni re- 



^m iti^ltgtft iuid iMHifity. When they g^ fMa 
h»itte^ tkey know how to do nothing that k ttsefiiL 
To brew^ to biJMy to maJcc^ buttor, to ttdlk, to teftf 
poiiltiy; to do any ^aithly thhig^ of -iteo ^ey aro 
wholly itsquaHfied. To «hiit poor yiffiiig Mr^ftHtiiTetf 
up in Manu&otories is bad Onoagh ; but th«re at an]r 
rtt«^ thoj do soti^ethiiig that id uselolf wbei'easth^ 
. girl that has been brOOght Up ^loreljr to b^ tho tOtt 
kirttle> and to ^Mftkft in the gds^ insopai^ble from 
the practieo^ is a fiiere eonmimer Of food^ a pest td 
h«f etn|4oyOf^ and a Otti^ to her hn«lbaiid^ if any 
toftfl bo BO tistoliattato as to fix hiil dffecHons apofl 
her. 

Sa Biit^isitinthepo#6fcff'afiy iSHtlif &Ayj^ 
faihoairer iwho has attained the age of fifty, to look 
haek upon the last thirty years of his life^ wilKoui 
eat sing the day in which tea was introduced into 
England ? Wher» is there such a man, who oannoi 
traise to this caasOy a Very oonsideraUe part of atf 
the nuirtifieaitioM and shlferings of his life? When 
was he ever too laie 9it his labour | when did he ereif 
meet with a frown, with a taming off and pauperisfti^ 
ofi that accoqnt^ Without being able to trace it to tho 
tea kettle? When repvoached with lagging in 1^ 
iliemingi the poor wretchtells you/that he will make^ 
ilp lor it by working during kii breukfUst time! I 
hate heard this a hundred and i hondl^ tiiheB Over^ 
He was up time enough ( but the tea kettle kept him 
MUng and lounging at home i and now instead of 

sittiiig down to a InrealtfMt up(Hi bread) ba^ and"" 
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beer, which is to ccury him on to the hour of dinner^ 
he has to force his limbs along under the sweat of 
feeblenese, and at dlniiei' time to swailow hia dry 
bread, or slake his half feverish thirst at the pump or 
the brook. To the wretched tea kettle he has ta 
teturu at night wi,th legs hardly sutfioient to maintain 
Jjim ; and tlius he makes his miserable progress to-> 
wards that death which he finds ten or fifteen years 
sooner than he would haye found it had he made his 
wife brew beer instead of making tea. If be noW 
aud then gladdens his heart with the drugs of the 
public house, some quarrel, some accident, some ill- 
sesa is the probable conseqilenee ; to the affray abroad 
succeeds an affray at home ; the mischievous example 
reaches the cliildreii, corrupts them or scatters them, 
and misery fijr life is the consequence. 

34. 1 should now proceed to the details of Brew- 
ing ; but these, though they will not occupy a large 
space, must be put off to the secottd Number. The 
custom of brewing at hobiQ has so long ceased, 
amongst iabouiera, and, in many cases, amongst 
tradesmen, that it was necessary for me fully to state 
my reasons for wishing to see the custom revived. I 
shall, in my nest, clearly explain how the operation 
is performed; and, it will be found to be sO eiisy a 
thing, that 1 am not without hope, that many trades- 
tiiciC, who now spend their evenings at tlie public 
house amidst tobacco smoke and empty noise, may 

e induced, by the huding of better drink at liome 
Mt a quarter put of tbe priue, (o perceive that home 
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is by far the pleasantest place wherein to pass their 
hours of relaxation. 

35. My work is intended chiefly for the benefit of 
cottagers, who must, of course, have come land ; for^ 
I propose to show, that a large part of tiie food of 
even a large family may be raised, without any di* 
minution of the labourer's earnings abroad^ from 4(^ 
rod, or a quarter of an acre» of ground ; but at the 
same time, what I have to say will be applicable to 
larger establishments, in all the branches of domestic 
economy ; and especially to that of providing a family 
with heer, 

36. The kind of beer for a labourer's family ; that 
ift to say, the degree of strength, must depend on 
circumstances; on the numerousness of the family^ 
on the season of the year, and various other. But, 
generally speaking, beer half the strength of that 
mentioned in Paragraph 25 will be quite strong* 
enough ; for that is, at least, one-third stronger than: 
the farm-house ^* small beer/' which, however, a» 
long experience has proved, is best suited to the 
purpose. A judicious labourer would, probably^ 
always have some ale in his house, and have smalf 
beer for the general drink. There is no reason why 
he should not keep Christmas as well as the farmer ; 
and when he is mowing, reaping, or is at any other 
hard work, a quart, or three pints of really good fat 
ale a-day is by no means too much. However, cir- 
cumstances vary so much with different labourers, 
that, as to Uie sort of beer and the number of brew- 




ingd and tli* times of brei\'iiig no ^aeral rbic r 
laid down, 

07. Before I proceed to explain the uses of l^ia 
fieTeral brewing iitensiU, 1 mUBt speak of ihe gvalify 
«f the materiala of which beer is made ; that is lo saj,' 
the malt, hops, and water. Malt varies very iniich in 
quality, as, indeed, it must, with the quality nf the 
barley. When good it ie fall of flour, and i[i Ijiiiiis; 
a grain asunder, you find it bite easily, and suf iha 
thell thin and filled up welt with flour, If it biia 
hard and steely, the malt ia bad. There is paU malt 
and brown malt; but tbe difference in the two arises 
merely from tlie different degrees of heat employed 
in the drying. The main thing to attend to, Ie, thu 
tpiantity of fiour. If the barley was bad ; thin, nr 
steely, whether from umipenesa or blight, or any 
other cau^, it will not malt so* well ; that is to say, 
it will Dot send out its roots in due time ; and a part of 
it W'ill still be barley. Then, the world is wickod 
enou);;h to think, aad even to say, that there lire 
maltsters, who^ when they send you a buslicl of 
malt, put a little barley amongst it, the malt beiuy; 
taxed and the barley not I I*t us hope, that this is 
seldom the caee ; yet, when we do ftnow that this 
(crrible system of taxation induces the betr-sellios 
gentry to supply their cuslomers with stuff litUu 
better than poison, it is not rery uricbaritable to 
to suppose it possible for some maltsters to yield Xa tlii; 
temptations of the Devil so far as to play the ti'Jtk 
above mentioned. To detect tbui trich, and to dia- 



eover whtt pdrtioB of the hailey ii in all nhauHted 
state^ take a handful of the unground malt» and put 
it Into a bowl <$f eold water. Mix it 'about With the 
water a Uttie; that kp let etery graiii be jn$t Hf^i M 
over; and whatever part of thekn Itfiifc aj^ not good* 
If you ha;ve your malt ground^ there it Hot^ that I 
1»ow ot, any meaae of dete^tiKkft. Therefore^ if 
jour brewing he ocmaidetable ill luaouiitf grind pwit 
0wn mali, the meane of doiiig whieb ie yeiy eaey^ 
and neither expeiaaiire nor troublesomey Ai will 
i^ipeaTi when I toaut ta speak of J8dfir» If th* 
barley be all well maiUd^ there is eliU a Tariety iji 
the quality of thenMdt; thai iito 8ay# a biahel of 
malt frofld fiae^ phtoip* beary barley, wiU bn bfltet 
than the-aaaae qoanMty firotn tliin and Kg^ barley* 
In thii caee, as in the leaie of wheat) the vteigAt ie 
the cnteii<»i jof;th0 quality* Only^ bear in fluadf 
that ae a bnriiel of wbiM# wetghiag miyntwo pmmdgf 
is better iroeth aw ebiUtage, tb^i a bw^eli Y^eigMng 
ffty^ium is worth /eur sbilUnflSf so a bttsh#| pf majt 
weighing /or f^rt/^e pound* »s better i¥onh ^^mis shUr 
lings, than a builiel weighing. iMrty-^fiv^ is wor^ii ^ 
Mix shillingst In malt, ther^re/as in erery thing 
else, the word thiap is a de«eptioB, unless the quali^ 
be taken into view« But, bear in mindy that, in the 
ease of wtmalttd bariey mixed with the loalt, the 
toeighi can be no rule ;. for baijley is hukvifr thaii 
^alt,^ 
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{coHlimied.) 

38. AS to using barley in the making of beer, I 
have given it a full and fair trial twice over; and, 
I would recommend it to neitlier rich nor poor. The 
barely produces strength, though nothing like the 
malt ; but the beer is Jfat, even though you use 
haii malt and half barley ; aud, flat beer lied lieavy 
on Che Etumach, and, of course, besides the had 
taste, is unwholesome. To pay 4s. 6d. tax upon 
every bushel of our own barley turned into malt, 
wtien the bailey itself t» nut worth 3s. a bushel, is a 
horrid thing ; but, as lotig a« the owners of the land 
shall be so dastardly as to sufi'er themselves to be 
thus deprived of the use of their estates to favour the 
slave-drivers and plunderers of the East and West 
Indies, we must submit to the tlung, inconiprehen- 
Hible to foreigners, and even to ourselves, as the sub- 
mission may be. 

39. With regard to lIop>, the quality is very vari- 
ous. At times when some sell for Bs. a pound, 
others sell for sixpence. Provided the purchaser 
uiidersiaiid the article, the quality is, of course, in 
proportion lo the price. There aro two things to be 

^—Considered in hops: the poiver of preservini/ beer, 
^Httd that of giving it a pleawtl Jlwour, Hufs 

L 
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may be strong ^ and yet not good. They should be 
bright, have no leaves or bits of branches amongst 
them. The hop is the husk, or seed-pod, of the 
hop-vine^ as the cone is that of the ar tree ; and the 
seeds themselves are deposited, like those of the fir, 
round a little soft stalk, enveloped by the several 
fdds of this pod, or cone. If, in the gatheriug, 
leaved of the vine or bits of the branches, are mixed 
with the hops, these not only help to make up the 
weight, but they give a bad taste to the beer; and 
indeed, if they abound much, they spoil the beer. 
Great attention is, therefore, necessary in this re-^ 
ispect. Thiere are, too, numerous sorts of hops, 
varying in size, form, and quality, quite as much as 
apples. However, when they are in a state to be 
used in brewing, the marks of goodness are an ab- 
isence of brown colour (for that indicates perished 
hops) ; a colour between green and yellow ; a great 
quantity of the yellow farina ; seeds not too large 
nor too hard; a clammy feel when rubbed between 
the fingers; and a lively, pleasant smell. As to the 
age of hops, they retain for twenty years, prdbably, 
their power of preserving beer ; but not of giving it 
ti pleacant flavoi r. I have used tlem at ten years 
old, and should have no fear of using them iat 
twenty. They lose none of their bitterness ; none 
of their power of preserving beer; but, they lose 
the other quality ; and, therefore, in the making of 
fine ale, or beer, new hops are to be preferred. As 
to the quantity of hops, it is clear, from what has 
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been said, that that must, in some degree depend 
upon their quality ; but, supposiilg them to be good 
in quality, a pound of hops to a bushel of malt is 
about the quantity. A good deal, however, depends 
upon the length of time that the beer is Intended to 
be kept, and upon the season of the year in which it 
is brewed. Beer intended to be kept a long while 
should have the full pound, also beer brewed in 
warmer weather, though, for present use, half the 
quantity may do under an opposite state of circum- 
stances. 

40. The Water should be soft by all means. That 
of brooks, or rivers, is best. That of a pondy fed by' 
a rivulet, or spring, will do very well. Rain^watery 
if just fallen, may do ; but stale rain-water or stag- 
nant pond- water, makes the beer flat and difficult 
to keep; and hard water, from wells, is very bad: 
it does not get the sweetness out of the malt nor the 
bitterness out of the hops, like sofi water ; and the 
wort of it does not ferment well, which is a certain 
proof of its unfitness for the purpose. 

41. There are two descriptions of persons whom 
I am desirous to see brewing their own beer ; name-' 
ly, tradesmen, and labourers 2itidi journeymen. There 
must, therefore, be two distinct scales treated of. In 
the former editions of this work, I spoke of a Machine 
for brewing, and stated the advantages of using it in 
a family of any considerable consumption of beer ; 
but, while, from my desire to promote private breW' 
ing, I strongly recommended the machine, I stated. 



that, " if any of my readers could point out any 
" method, by which we should be more likely to re- 
^' store the practice of private brewing, and espe-^ 
*^ cially to the Cottage, I should be greatly obliged 
*' to them to communicate it to me." Such commu* 
nicatio»3 have been ma4e, and I m vei? happy to 
be able, in this new edition of my little work, to 
^vail myself of them* There was, in the Patent 
jflachine, always an objection on account of the ex' 
pense ; for, eren the machine for one bushel of malt 
cost, at the reduced price, eight pounds, a sum far 
above the reach of a cottager, and even above that 
of a small tradesman. Its convenience, especially 
in toumSi where room is so valuable, was an oly'ect 
of great importance ; but, there were disadvantages 
attending it, which, until after some experience, I 
did not ascertain. It will be remembered, that the 
method by the Brewing Machine requires the malt; 
to be put into the cold water, and for the water to 
make the malt swim, or, at least, to be in such pro- 
portion as to prevent the fire beneath from burning 
the malt. We found, that our beer was Jlat, and 
that it did not keep. And this arose, I have ev^ry 
reason to believe, from this process. The malt should / 
be put into hot water, and the water, at first, should 
be but just sufficient in quantity to stir the malt in, 
and separate it well. Nevertheless, when it is merely 
to make small beer; beer not wanted to keeps in 
such cases the Brewing Machine may be of use ; 
and, as will be seen by-and-by, a moveable boiler 




ich has nodiiiig to do with the jtatent) may, 
in nuu)y cases, be of gnat noavenieikca and 
qtility. 

42. The two sca/s«, of which I have spoken abov«, 
fure now to be spoken of; and, that I may explain my 
meaning the more clearly, I shall Euppose, that, foi 
the tradesman's family, it will be requisite fo brew 
(lighteeii gallons of ale and thirty-six of small beer, to 
fill three casks of eighteen gallons each. It wiLI be 
pbscrved, of course, that, for larger quantities, larger 
Utensils of all sorts n'ill be wanted. I take tltis 
quantity as the one to give directions on. The uteii< 
wanted here will be, First, A topper that will 
^Btain/oTli/ gallons at least; for, though there be 
ta be but thirty-sis gallons of small ber?r, there must 
lie space for the hops, and for the liquor that goes oif 
JB steam. Second, A mashmg-tab to contain sixty 
gallons; for the malt is to be in tliia along with the 
water. Third, An underbuck, or shallow tub to go 
Mder the mash-tub, for the wort to run into when 
4rawn from the ^ains. Fuiihtii, A Ian-tub, tliat 
inll contain thirty gallons, to put the ale into lu 
Vork, the mash-tub, as we shall see, serving as a, 
tun-tub for the small beer. Besides these, a couple 
yf coolers, shallow tubs, which may bo the heads of 
irine huts, or some such things, about a foot deep ; 
', if you have^our it may be as well, in order to 
•ffeet the cooling more quickly, 

43> You begin by filling the copper with water, 
tnd next by making Ihe water boil. You iben put 



ini6 tfid ittftslmig 'tub Water fu&denl ta itif* 
Wild sepdrati the ■ fnaJt in,' But, -^'ndw let ^ me 
sLiy more particularly what this mashing -tub is: 
It' 16) you khdw, to eontam sixty gattonsn it' is 
to be a little broader dt to|) than at bottom^ 
tind not quite 66 deep as it is l^ide acto86 the bot<« 
torn. In the middle of the bottom there is a hole 
eboutiwo iiiches over, ta. draw the Wort o£F through; 
Into thid h<^ goes a stick a hot or two kmgef 
than the tub is high. This stick is to be about two 
inched throligh> and tapered for about eight inched 
upwards at the eiid that goes into th^ hole^ which at 
last it filld up closely as a cork. Upon the holei 
before any thing else be put into the ttih, yo^ lay i^ 
little bundle oi fine birch (heath or straw tnay do) 
about half the bulk of a iHrch broom, and well tied 
at both endst This being laid oter the hole (to keep 
back the grains as the wort goes out) you put -the 
tapered end of thd stick down through into the hole^ 
and thu^ cork the hole up^ You must then hatr^ 
something of weight sufficient to keep th6 birch 
steady at the bottom of the tub, with k hole through 
it to slip down the stick ; Otherwise when the stick i^ 
raised it will be apt to raise the birch with itj and 
when you are stirring the mash you w6uld move it 
from its place. The best thing for this purpose will 
be a leaden collar for the stick, with the hole in thO 
collar plenty large enough, and it should weigh threO' 
or four pounds. Thfe thing they use in som^ fann- 
houses is th^ iron box of a wheel. Any thing will' 
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do that "will slide down the stick, and lie with weight 
enough on the birch to keep it from moving. Now, 
then, you are ready to begin brewing. I allow 
two bushels of malt for the brewing I have supposed. 
You must now put into the mashing-tub as much boil- 
ing water as wdll be sufficient to stir the malt in and 
separate it well. But, here occurs one of the nicest 
points of all : namely, the degree of heat that the 
water is to be at, before you put in the malt. This 
heat is one hundred and seventy degrees by the ther- 
mometer. If you have a thermometer, this is ascer- 
tained easily; but, without one, take this rule, by 
which so much good beer has been made in England 
for hundreds of years: when you can, by looking 
down into the tub, see your face clearly in the water, 
the water is become cool enough ; and you must no 
put the malt in before. Now put in the malt and 
stir it well vi the water. To perform this stirring, 
which is very necessary, you have a stick, somewhat 
bigger than a broom-stick, with two or three smaller 
sticks, eight or ten inches long, put through the 
lower end of it at about three or four inches asunder, 
and sticking out on each side of the long stick. 
These small cross sticks serve to search the malt and 
separate.it well in the stirring or mashing. Thus, 
then, the^ malt is in ; and, in this state it should con- 
tinue for about a quarter of an hour. In the mean- 
while you will have filled up your copper, and made 
it boil ; and now (at the end of the quarter of an hour) 
you put in boiling water sufficient to give you your 

c 5 
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eighteen -gallons of ale. But, perhaps, you must have 
thirty gallons of water in the whole : for, the grains 
will retain at least ten gallons of water; and it is 
better to have rather too much wort than too little. 
When your proper quantity of water is in, stir the 
malt again well. Cover the mashing tub over with* 
sacks, or something that will answer the same pur- 
pose ; and there let the mash stand for two hours. 
When it has stood the *two hours, you draw off the 
wort. And now, mind^ the mashing-tub is placed on 
a couple of stools, or on something, that will enable 
you to put the underbuck under it^ so as to receive 
the wort as it comes out of the hole before mentio^ed, 
When you have put the underbuck in its place, you • 
let out the wort by pulling up the stick that corks 
the hole. But^ observe, this stick (which goes six or. 
eight inches through the hole,) must be raised by 
degrees, and the wort must be let out slowly, in 
order to keep back the sediment. So that^ it is ne- 
cessary to have something to keep the stick up at' 
the point where you are to raise it, and wish to fix it 
at for the time. To do this, the simplest, cheapest 
and best thing in the world is a cleft stick. Take a, 
rod of ash, hazle, birch, or almost any wood ; let it 
be a foot or two longer than your mashing-tub is 
wide over the top ; split it, as if for making hoops ; 
tie it round with a string at each end ; lay it across 
your mashing-tub; pull it open in the middle and 
let the upper part of the wort-stick through it ; andj 
when you raise that stick, by degrees as beforer 
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direct«d, the cleft stick ifj/f hold it up at wlialever 
lieight you please. 

44. When youhare drawn off the ale-wort, jou ])m- 
oeed to put into the niaahing-tub water fur the small 
beer. But, I shall go on with my directions about 
the Ale till I have gut intu the cask and cellar ; and 
shall then return to the small-beer. 
. 45. As you draw off the ale-wort into the under- 
buck, you must lade it out of that into the tun-tub, 
for which work, as well as for various other purposes 
in the brewing, you must have a bowl-disk with a. 
handle to it. The underbuck will not hold the whole 
of the wort. It ic, as before described, a shallow 
tub, to go under the inaelting-tub to draw off the wort 
into. Out of this underbuck you must lade the ale- 
wort into the tun-hih ; and there it must remala till 
your copper be emptied and ready to receive it. 

46. The copper being empty, you put the wort 
into it, and put in after the wort, or before it, a pound 
and a half of good hops, well rubbed and separated 
as you put them in. You now make the copper boil, 
uid keep it, with the lid off, at a good brisk boil 
for &full hour, and if it be an hour and a half, it is 

47. When the bailing is done, put out your fire, 
and put the liquor into the coolers. But it must be 
put into the coolers without the hops. Therefore, in 
order to get the bops out of the liquor, you must have 
a strainer. The beet for your purpose is a small 
ctothes-beiskH, or any other wicker-basket. You set 
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your coolers in the most convenient place. It may 
be in-doors or out of doors, as most convenient. You 
lay a couple of sticks across on^ of the coolers, and 
put the basket upon them. Put your liquor, hops and 
all, into the basket, which will keep back the hops. 
When you have got enough liquor in one cooler, yott 
go to another with your sticks and basket, till you 
have got all your liquor out. If you find your liquor 
deeper in one cooler than the other, you can make 
an alteration in that respect, till you have the liquor 
flio distributed as to cool equally fast in both, or aU, 
the coolers. 

48. The next stage of the liquor is in the tuMuh^ 
where it is set to work. Now, a very great point is^ 
the degree of heat that the liquor is to be at, when it 
is set to working. The proper heat is seventy degrees; 
so that a thermometer makes this matter sure. In the 
country they determine the degree of heat by merely 
putting a finger into the liquor. Seventy degrees is 
hixt just wanUf a gentle luke*warmth. Nothing like 
heat, A little experience makes perfectness in such 
a matter. When at the proper heat, or nearly (for 
the • liquor will cool « little in being removed), put it 
into the tun- tub. And, now, before I speak of the 
act of setting the beer to work, I must describe this 
tuH'tnb, which I first mentioned in Paragraph 42. 
It is to hold thirty gallons, as you have seen ; and 
nothing is better than an old cask of that size, or 
somewhat larger, with the head taken out, or cut off. 
But, indeed, any tub of sufficient dimeBsioRS,and of 
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! name dfptb proportioned to the vidth, as a. 
r-^faak or barrel has, ivill do for the purpose. Having; 
■put the liquor into the tun-tiib, you put in the yeast. 
About half a pint at good yeast is sufficient. Thi« 
■liould first be put into a. thing of eoine Bort that will 
lid about B gallon of your liquor ; the thing should 
'Vhen be nearly filled n'ith liquor, and with a stick or 
Ipoon you should mix the yeast well with the liquor 
this bowl, or other thing, and stir in a\t>nf; with 
? yeast, a handful of ui/ieo; Or rye Jioiir. This 
inixture is then to be poured out clean into the tno- 
tub, and the whole mass of the liquor is then to be 
agitated well, by lading up and pouring down again 
with your bowl-dish, til! the yeast be well mixed 
with the liquor. Some people do the thing in 
another manner. They mix up the yeast and flour 
with some liquor (as just mentioned) taken out of 
the coolers ; and then they set the little vessel that 
contains this mixture down on the bottom, of the tun- 
tvb; and, leaving it there, put the liquor out of the 
coolers into the tun^tub. Being placed at the bottom, 
ftnd having the liquor poured on it, the mixture Is, 
perhaps, more perfectly effected in this way than in 
any way. The Jloitr may not be necessary ; but, as 
the country- people use it, it is, doubtless, of some 
use; lor, their hereditary experience has not been 
for nothing. When your liquor is thus properly put 
into the tun-tub and sf't a working, cover over the 
top of the tub by laying aiTOss it a sack or two, or 
sOmethiiLg that will answer tlie purpose. 
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49; Wp iww Qome tq the /a«* «^(V« ** the casi or 
barrel^ But I must first speak of the place for the 
tim-tub to ^taod in* The plac^ should be such ^ 
to tiToid too much warmth or cold. The i^r shoiild, 
if po^^ible, be at about 66 degrees, A^y cool pl^e 
in suqimer, and any warmish place in wiuter* If 
the w^thf r be very cold, some cloths or sacks should 
be put roui4 the tun-tub whil$| the beer is workings 
In ^bout six or eight hours t^ frothy head wDH risft 
Upon th^ liquor i a^id it will keep rising, more oc 
less slpifly^ for about forty-eightt hours, But« the 
lengt/i of time x^q^ed for the working depends on 
YArioM^ circumstances; so thftt no precise time caa 
be fiiced^ The best w^y.is, to take off thefpoth. 
(which ii i^?ed yeaif) at the end of about twenty- 
four hpuiiBy with a common skimmer^ and put it 
into api^n pr vessel of soma sort; then, in tw^ve 
hours' jtime> take it off agaii^ in the same way.; and. 
SQ on tiU the liquor has done working ^ and sends w^ 
np morei yea^t. Then it is beer; and, when, it is. 
quitecqld (f(^ ale Of $trong beer) put it into the cask^ 
by melons pf iv funnel. Jt must be cold before you, 
do this; oir, it will be what the country^people call- 
foxed i that is to S2|y, have a rank and disagreeable 
taste. Now, as to the ea^kf it must be soimd and ; 
swtet. I thought, when writing the former edition of 
this work^ that thp belU$hap^d were the best casks. I 
am now convinced tbi^t that was an error. The 
bdl-shi^ped»^ by contracting the width of the top of., 
the beer, as th^t top deec^nde ii| c<»sequence of the . 



r^ft for use, certainly prevents llie head (wliioh 

L Always gathers on beer as soon as you begin to draw 

it ofO i^"^ ItreakJQg and mixing in amongst the 

heer. This is aa advantaga in the ball-shape ; but, 

then, the bell-shape, which places the widest end of 

the cask up[}em)OBt, exposes the cask to the adniis- 

UOD of exiemul air much more than the other shape. 

This danger approaches from the surfs of the cask ; 

n the bell-shape, you have the broadest end 

L vholly exposed the nionioDt you have drawn out the 

[ fint gallon of beer, which is not the case with th« 

tasks of the common shape. Directions are given, 

A the CBsa of the bell-rasks, to put damp sand on 

[ the top to keep out the air. But, it is ver? difficult 

I (o make this effectual ; and, yet, if you do not 

k lieep out the air, your heer will be Jlat; and, 

I when fiat, it really is good fof nothing but the 

I V^- It is very difficult to^ll the betl-cask, which 

T yaa will easily see if you consider its shape. It 

qiust he placed on the level with the greatest possible 

truth, or there will be a space left ; and to place 

it with such truth is, perhaps, as difficult a thing as 

a mason, or bricklayer, ever has to perform. And yet, 

if this he nut done, there will be an empty space In 

the cask, though it may, at the same time, run over. 

With the common casks, there are none of these 

diihculties. A common eye will see when it is well 

placed ; and, at any rate, any little vacant space 

that may be ieft is not at an end of the cask, and 

wi!l, without great carelessness, be so small as to be 
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of no consequence. We now come to the act of 
putting in the beer. The cask should be placed on 
a stand with legs about a foot long. The cask, 
being round, must have a little wedge, or block, on 
each side to keep it steady. Bricks do very welk 
Bring your beer down into the cellar in buckets, 
and pour it in through the funnel, until the cask 
be full. The cask should lean a little on one tide 
when you fill if; because the beer will work again 
here, and send more yeast out of the bung-hole; 
and, if the cask were not a little on one side, the 
yeast would flow over both sides of the cask, and 
would not descend in one stream into a pan, put 
underneath to receive it. Here the bell-cask is ex- 
tremely inconvenient; for the yeast works up all 
over the heady and cannot run off, and makes a 
very nasty a&ir. This alone, to say nothing of the 
other disadvantages, would decide the question 
against the bell-casks. Something will go off in 
this working, which may continue for two or three 
days. When you put the beer in the cask, you 
should have a gallon or two left, to keep filling up 
with as the working produces emptiness. At last, 
when the working is completely over, right the cask. 
That is to say, block it up to its level. Putin a 
handful of fresh hops. Fill the cask quite full. Put 
in the bung, with a bit of coarse linen stuff round 
it ; hammer it down tight ; and, if you like, fill a 
coarse bag with sand, and lay it, well pressed down, 
over the bung. 




rSn. Aa to the length of time that you are to keep 
» beer betbre you begin to use it, that most, in 
aae mesfiiire depend on taste. Suck beer as this 
will keep almost any length of time. As ta 
e mode of tapping, that is as easy almost as drink- 
When the cask is tinpty, great care must be 
taken to cork it tightly vp, so that in> air get in ; 
for, if it do, the cask is moulded, and when once 

EBolded, it is spoiled for ever. It is never again lit 
he used about beer, Before the cask be used 
lain, the grounds must be poured out, and the 
ak cleaned by several limes scalding ; by putting 
stones (or a chain), and rolling and shaking about, 
1 it be quite clean. Here again the round casks 
have the decided advantage ; it being almost impoa- 
«ihle to make the bell-casks thoroughly clean with- 
out taking the head out, which is both troubleeome 
and expensive ; as it cannot ho well done by any 
one but a cooper, who is not alway* at hand, and 
who, when he is, must be paid. 

51. 1 have now done wiihthe ale, and it remains 
for me to speak of the smalt beer. In Paragraph 
47 (which now see) I left you drawing off the ale- 
^^U/iorl, and with your copper iiill of boiling water. 
^Hlliirty-Bix gallons of thai boiling water are, as soon 
^^^tl you have got your ale-wort out, and have put 
down your mash-tub stick to close up the whole at 
the bottom ; as soon as you have done this, 26 gal- 
lons of the boiling-water are to go into the mashing- 
tub ; the grains' are to be well stirred up, as before ; 



tb» in^hiiig**tub jg to be covered over igaiiii M uten- 
^m^ in Pamgnipb 43 1 i^nd the mMb l« to ftaod 
in thi^t stftte for fiw /^Qvri and not two ilQ^f#, an for 
tike ale«wor$t 

SSk, When the amall beer masb baa stood iU bouTy 
dlaw it of a« in Paragraph 47, and put it into tb9 
tiiA^tub, as yo^ did the ale- wort. 

S3. By thiK time your ooi^r will bo emptjt Hi^lHt 
bypattipg your al^-Uquor to coois ae in^ntioqed mi 
Pavagrapb 47. And :|fou now put the amall bei^r 
wort i»4o the nopp^r with the Hopi that you xmi 
bfkfore, and witih A4|^ apQUfni qffrah A^« addfd 

ti9 tb^m 3 and this Uf vor yQu boil bntldy ^ a» 

M. By thii time you will tiave taken the grMm 
and the Bedim^iit olean out of the mashing^'tuby <tnd 
taken out the bun^h o{ birch twigs, and mivde ^U 
^lean. Now put in the bireh twigs again, and put 
down your stick as before. Lay your two or three 
sticks across the mashing-tub, put your basket on 
tb$Bi, and take your liquor from the copper (putting 
the fire out first) and pour it into the n^ashing-tub 
throufl^ ibe basket* Tako the basket away, [throw 
the hops t9 the dunghill, and leave the small beer 
liquor to qqoI in Me na$hing'tub^ 

^5« Here it is to remain to be set tQ werkin^ as 
mentioned for the ale in Paragraph 48 ; only, in this 
case, 3rou will want mote yeast in proportion ; and 
should have for y<>ur 36 gallons of small bf«r> thro« 
half pints of gobd yeast. 



SB. Proceed, as to all the rest of the buBioeSG, as 
wilh the ale, only, ia the case of the small beer, it 
phould be put iato the casl:, not guile cold j but a 
I little viann; or else it will not work at all in the 
I barrel, which it ought to do. It will npt work so 
I strongly nor so long as the ale ; and may be put in 
[ the barrel muoh sooner ; in general the next day 
I ffter it is brewed. 

57, All the utensiU should be well cleaned and 

I put away as soon as they are done with ; the little 

\ tkingi as well as the great things ; for it is loss qf 

t time to make new onee. And, now, let us eee the 

1 fxpense of the«e utcuBils. The copper, new, 51. 

' ihe mashing'tub, new, 30s. the tuu-tub, not new, 5$. 

I underbuck and three coolers, not new, 20s. 

The whole cost ts, 71. 10s. which is ten shillings 

less than the one bushel Machine. I am now in a 

farm-house, where the sanje set of ulensilB has 

1 ieen used ioi forty years ; and tlie owner tells me, 

' that, with the same use, they may last iotjorli/ years 

longer. The Machine will not, I think, last four 

years, if in any thing like regular use. It is of 

sheet-iron, tinjted on the inside, and thia tin rusts 

exceedingly, and is not to be kept clean without 

ich rubbing as must soon take off the tin. The 

great advantage of the Machine is, that it can be 

removed. Yoii can hrew without a brew-house. — 

Tou can set the boiler up against any lire-place, or 

I any window. You can brew under a cart-shed, or, 

^K even out of doors. But all this may be done with 

K i 
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ikese utensils, if your copper be moveable. Make 
the boiler of copper, and not of sheet-iron, and fix 
it on |i stand with f^ fire-place and stove-pipe; and 
then you have the whole to brew out of doors with 
as well as in-doors, which is a very great conve- 
nience. 

6S, Now, -with regaid to the other scale of brew- 
ing, little need be said; because, all the principles 
being the same, the utensils only are to be propor- 
tioned to the quantity. If only one sort of beer be 
to be brewed at a time, all the difference is,' that, in 
order to extract the whole of the goodness of the 
malt, the mashing ought to be at twice. The two 
worts are then put together, and then you boil theln 
together with the hops. 

59. A Correspondent at Morpeth sajrs, the whole 
M the utensils used by him are a twenty-gallon pot, 
ti mashing-tub, that also answers for a tun-tub, and 

> 

a shallow-tub for a cooler ; and that these are plenty 
for a person who is any thing of a contriver. This is 
very true ; and these things will cost not more, per^ 
haps, than forty shillings, A nine gallon cask of 
beer can be brewed very well with such utensils. 
Indeed, it is what used to be done by almost every 
labouring man in the kingdom, until the high price 
t)f malt and comparatively low price of wages ren- 
dered the people too poor and miserable to be able 
to brew at all. A Correspondent at Bristol has 
obligingly sent me the model of utensils for brewing 
on a small scale ; but, as they consist chiefly of 



t- brittle ware, T am of npinJon, tliat they wmM not so 
k well answer the purpose, 

10. Indeed, as to the (lonntry labourers, all they 

It is the ability tnyef the malt. Mr. Ellman, in 

1 Jiis evidence before the Agricultural CommiMee, said, 

I that, when lie began farming-, forty-fiie yeara ago, 

there was not a labourer's family in the parish that 

did not brew their own buer and enjoy it by their 

I fire-sidea ; and that, now, not one single family 

Hid it, from viant of ahility to get the malt. It is the 

lax that prevents their getting the malt; for, the har-< 

ley is cheap enough. The tax cauKes a monopoly 

in the hands of the roaltsters, who, when the ta\ is 

I and siapeiice, make the malt cost 7^. (id. though 

I Ihe barley tost but 2s. 6d, ; and though the malt, 

X and all. ought to cost but about 5s. Gd. If the ta\ 

were taken off, this pernicious monopoly would he 

destroyed. 

>1, The reader will easily see, that, in proportion 

I to the quantity wanted to be brewed must he th^ 

i of the utensils; but, 1 may observe here, that 

the above utensils are sufficient for three, or eveil 

, four, bushels of malt, if stron^rer beer be wanted. 

€S. When it ia necessary, in case of falling short 
in the quantity wanted to fill up the ale-cask, sdine 
may be taken from the small beer. But. u|)on the 
whale brewing, there ought to b« no falling short j 
because, if the casks be not filled up, tlie beer will 
not be good, and certainly will not heep. Great 
citre should l>e tak«n ss to the demising of the 



cash. Tliey i^hoiild be made perfectly sweet ; or it 
is -impossible to bave good beer. 

63. Tbe cellar, for beer to keep any length of 
time, should be coot. Under a hill is the best place 
for ft cellar; but, at any ratd, a cellar of a gooi 
depth, and dry. At certain times of the year, beer 
that is kept long will ferment. The Vent pegs must, 
in such cases, be loosened a little, and afterwards 
fastened. 

64. iSmall-beer may be tapped almost directly, tt 
is a sort of joke, that it should see a Sunday ; but, 
that it may do before it be two days old^ In short, 
any beer is better than water; but it should hare 
some strength and some v>eeks of age at any rate. 

65. I cannot conclude this Essay, without e^-* 
pressing my ardent wish, that the 6ill, which Mr, 
Brougham has promised to bring in to authorize th^ 
general retail of Beer, will become a law. This really 
seems necessary to {^event the King's subjects from 
being poisoned. The Brewers and Porter Quackii 
have carried their tricks to such an extent, that there 
is M safety for those who drink Brewer's beer. 

66» The best and'tnost effectual thing is, however, 
for people to brew their own beer^ to enable them 
and induce them to do which, I have done lill that 
lies in my power. A longer Treatise <m the subject 
would hare been of no use^ These few plain direc- 
tions will suffice for those who have a disposition to 
do thft thing; and, tho6e who have not, would remain 

UA fiioired by cmy th^ that I could say. 
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^M 67. The^e aeema to be a preoi number o/ things 

^V (0 do in brewing; but, the greater part of them 

require only about a viijiuie each. A brewing, such 

US I have given the detail of above, may be coni- 

[jleteil in a day ; bul, by the word day, 1 mean to 

I include the morKing, be((iniiiog at four o'clock, 
68. The putting of the beer into barrel is not 
more tban an hour's work for a servant woman, or a 
tradesman's or farmer's wife. There is do heavy 
work, no work too heayy for a woman in any part of 
tbe business, otherwise I would not recommend it to 
be performed by the women, who, though no ami- 
able in themselves, are never quite so amiable as 
when they are useful; and, as to beauty, though 
men may fail in love with girls at play, there is 
nothing Co make them stand to their love like seeing 
them at work. In conclusion of these remarks on 
beer brewing, I once more express my most ansious 
desire to see abohehed for ever the accursed tax on 
malt, wluch, I verily believe, has done more barm 
to the people of England than was ever done to any 
people by plague, pestilence, famine, and civil war, 
69. In Paragraph 76, in Paragraph 108, and 

(perhaps, in another place or two (of the last edition) 
1 spoke of the Machine for brewing. The Work 
being stereotyped, it would have been troublesome 
to alter those Paragraphs ; but, of course, the Pub- 
lic, in reading them, will bear in mind what has been 
l^_ note said relative to the Machine. Tlie ii 
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{^oinote private brewing ; and, 'lid I said before,'^ in 
certain confined gituationg, and where the beer is to 
be merely smaZZ beer, and ior immediate use, und 
where time and roam are of 6uch importance a6 to 
tnake the cost of the Machine comparatively of trifling 
consideration, the Machine may, poembly, be found 
to be an useful utensil. 

70. Having stated the inducements to the brewing 
of beer, and given the plainest directions that I was 
able to ^ve for the doing of the thing, I shall, next, 
proceed to the subject of ^reatZ. But, this subject 
is too large and of too much moment to be treated 
with brevity, and must, therefore, be put off till my 
next Number. I cannot, in the mean while, dismiss 
the subject of iBrewing Beer without once more ad- 
verting to its many advantages, as set forth in the 
foregoing Number of this Work. 

71. The following instructions for the inaldng of 
Porter, will clearly show what sort of stuff is sold at 
public-houses in London; and we may pretty fairly 
sVippose, that the public-house beer in the country is 
not superior to it in quality. " A quarter of malt, 
" with these ingredients, will make jfive barrels of 
" good porter. Take one quarter of high-Coloured 
" malt, eight pounds of hops, nine pounds of treacle, 
^* eight pounds of colour, eight pounds of sliced 
" liquorice-root, two drams of salt of tartar, two 
'^ ounces of Spanish-licorice, and half an ounce of 
" capsicum'^ The authpr says, that he merely gives 
the ingredients, as used by many persons. 
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( 72. This extract is taken from a hook 
^ecentl^ published in London. What a curious 
ipoEition I What a. mess of drugs 1 But, if the 
openly avow this, what have we to expect 
pOTR the secret practices of them, and the Tetatlers of 
the article ! When we know, that Beer-doctor and 
•Brewers'-druggist are professions, practised as 
openly as those of Bug-man and Rut-killer, are we 
umple enough to sup|>09e that the above-named are 
the onhj dru^ that people swallow in those potions, 
whidi they cail pots of beer? Indeed, wo know tlie 
contrary; for. scarcely a week passes without wit- 
nessing the detection of some greedy wretch, who 
has used, in making or in doctoring his beer, drugs, 
forbidden by the law. And, it is not many weeks 
unce one of these was convicted, in the Court of 
Excise, fur' using poteat and dangerous drugs, by the 
means of which, and a suitable quantity of water, he 
made luio butts of beer into three. Upon tliis occa- 
sion, it appeared that no less than ninety of these 
.worthies were in the habit of pursuing the same 
practices. Tlie drugs are not unpleasant, to the 
taste : they sling the palate ; they give a present 
relish : they comnmnicate a momentary exhilara- 
tion : hut, they give no force to the body, which, on 
the contrary, iliey enfeeble, and, in many instances, 
wilh time, destroy ; producing diseases fiom which 
tbe drinker would otherwise have been free to tlie end 
qf hie days, 
73. But, look sgoin M tlie rectiit for makiny 
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Pbrteh Het« m eight ksbeli l»f fiiiitt to l80 
galiorns of beer i that is td eajf^ ^d ^lom froni th^ 
lidshel. Kow, the iii£Jt kl eighi Bhittings a btishel, 
ttdd allowing eight pounds of Ih^ refy best Hops, they 
indll cost but a sihilliDg a p<>und. Tfa<^ fiiali afid ho|is, 
then, for the 180 galloiii^^ eodt but Seventp-ttfo shil- 
lings ; that is to say, only a little mote thkafbtirpence 
three farthings a gallon^ for ttuff which is noW te^ 
tailed for twenty pence a gallon! If this be not all 
4bolnination, I should be glad to know ilrhat is. Eyeili 
if the treacle> colour^ and the drugs^ be included, the 
eosi k holjlvep^nce a gall^i and, yet, not eont^^ 
"i^ith this (Biibriaibug ^?^t6ftion> th^ a^ ^]|feiche#, #hd 
ietjort to the tise of othef, and }>i^iiiciott8 ^rtigis> ih 
iorder to increase their gaiiiS ! 

74. To t^rovide against this drefidful etil thei'e ii, 
Iftnd there bah be, iio law; far, it is created by the 
taw. The law it is, that imposes the enormous tat 
bn the fn^alt and hops / the taw it is, that iitaposeis the 
licence tAt, and places the power of granting the 
licence kt the discretion of persons aptx)lnted by 
the governiiient* the law it is that checks, in this 
ivay, the private brewing, and that prevents fret 
d>zrf/atr co;npch7«on in the selling of beer, and, as 
long as the law ddes these, it will in vain endearour 
to prevent the people frdtn being destroyed by slow 
poison. 

' 75. Innumerable are the benefiu that wduld aiide 

from a repeal of the taxes on malt and on hops: 

Tipi^S i^otiles might then be rihut ^np with jn^ice 
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and propriety. The Labourer, the Artisan, the Tradeo- 
inan, the Landlord, all weiJd instantly feel the 
nefit. But the Landlord more, perhaps, 
thaa any other member of the community. The four 
or five pounds a year which the day-labourer now 
drizzles away in tea-meBses, he would divide ivith 
the farmer, if he had untaxed beer. His wages would 
fall, and fall to his advanlogp. too. The fall of 
frages would be not less than 40i. upon a hundred 
, kcrea. Thus 40?. would go, in the end, a fourth, 
Jierhaps, to the farmer, and three-fourths to the Land- 
. Tliis is the kind of wort to reduce poor-rates, 
and to restore husbandry to prosperity. Undertaken 
this work ihust be, and performed too; but whether 
■we shall see this until the estates have passed away 
from the present race of Landlords, is a question 
tchicb must be referred to time. 

76. Surely we may hope, that, when ihe American 
iannerB shall see this little Essay, they will begin 
seriously to think of leaving off the use of the liver- 
burning; and palsy 'producing Spirits. Their climate, 
indeed, is sometlung : extremely hot in one part of 
the year, and extreniely cold in tlie other part of it. 
Nevertheless, they may liave, and do have, very good 
beer if they will. Negligence is^lie greatest impedi- 
ment in their way. I like the Americans very much; 
and that, if there were no other, would be a reaeoa 
for my not hiding their faults. 
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MAKING BREAD. 

77. LITTLE time need be spent in dwelling on 
the necessity of this article to all families; though , 
on acoount of the modem cuistom of using potatoes to 
supply the place of breads it seems necessary to say 
a few words here on the subject, which, in another 
work, I have so amply, and, I think, so triumphantly 
discussed. I am the more disposed to revive the sub- 
ject for a moment, in this place, from having read, 
in the evidence recently given before the Agricultural 
Committee, that many labourers, e^ecially in the 
West of England, use potatoes instead of bread to a 
very great extent. And I find, from the same evi- 
dence, that it is the custom to allot to labourers ^^ a 
potatoe ground** in part payment of their wages! 
This has a tendency to bring English labourers down 
to the state of the Irish, whose mode of living, as to 
food, is but one remove from that of the pig, and of 
the ill-fed pig too. 

78. I was, X in reading the above-n>entioned Evi- 
dence, glad to find, that Mr. Edward Wakefield, 
the best informed and most candid of all the wit- 
nesses, gave it as his opinion, that the increase which 
had taken place in the cultivation of potatoes was 
" injurious to the country ;" an opinion, which must, 
I think, be adopted by every one who takes the 
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trouble to reflect a little upon the mibject. 
leaving out of the questioii, the slovenly and beastly 
habits engendered amonget the labouring classes by 
constantly -lifting their principal food at once out 
of the earth to their mouths, by eating without the 

Ifieceseity of any implements other than the bauds 
SBd the teeth, and by dispensing with every thing 
lequiring sliill in the preparation of the food and 
Sequiring cleanliness in its consumption or preser- 
vation ; leaving these out of the questinn, thongli 
they are all matters of great moment, when we eon- 
■ider their effects in the rearing of a family, we shall 
find, that, in mere quantity of food ; that is to say, 
of nourishment, bread is the preferable diet. 
79. An acre of land, that will produce 300 bushels 
of potatoes, will produce 32 buahela of wheat. I 
State this as an average fact, and am not at all afraid 
of being contradicted by any one well acquainted 
Vrith husbandry. The potatoes ate supposed to be 
of a good sort, as it is called, and the wheat may be 
supposed to weigh 60 pounds a bushel. It is a fact 
clearly established, that, after the water, the stringy 
Bubstauce, and the earth, arc taken from the potatoe, 
there remains only one letit/i of the rough raw weight 
of nutritious matter, or matter which is deemed 
equally nutritious with bread, and, as the raw 
potatoes weigh 561b. a bushel, llie acre will yield 
1,8301b. of nutritious matier. Now mind, a bushel 

»of wheat, weighing 6011). will make of koJinehald 
6ccrtrf(that is to say, tafciniroiit only the hrn«) 6^lb, 
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TJiQSy the Zjcv% yields 2^080 lb, of bread* As to the 
expenses, the seed and act pf planting are about 
equal in the t^'o cases. But, while the potatoes must 
l^aye cultivation during their growth, the wheat need# 
Aone ; and while the wheat straw is worth from three 
p> fivjB pounds an ^re, the haulm of the pqt^tpes ii| 
aqt worth one single truss pf that straw. Th^, a# 
fjf> tbe expep^e of gathering, housing, and keeping 
the pptatoe crop, it is enormous, besides the risk of 
Ipss by frost, which may be safely taken, on an 
average, at a tenth of the crop. Then comes the 
isxpense of cooking^ The thirty-two biiiphels of 
wheat, gupposing a bushel to be baked at a time 
(which would be the pase in a lai^^ fainily) would 
(lext^j^d thirty 'two heatings of the oven. Suppose a 
))ushel of potatoes to be cooked every day in p^der 
tp supply thp place of this bread, then we have nina 
hundred boilings of the pot^ unless cold potatoes be 
eaten at some of the meals ; apd, in that case, the 
diet Binst be cheering indeed 1 Thipk of the labour ; 
thil^k of the time; think of all the peelings and 
ecrapings and washings and messings attending these 
nine hundred boilings of the pot ! For it must be a 
considerable time before English people can be 
brought to eat potatoes in the Irish style ; that is to 
say, scratch them out of the earth with their paws, 
toss them into a pot without washing, and when 
boiled, turn them out upon a dirty board, and then 
'^it round that board, peel the skin and dirt from one 
at a time and eat the inside. Mr. Curwen was de- 
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Ilfcfated with " Irisli. hospitality" bucauae the people 
Aere receive no p&rish relief; upua which I can 
onlj say, that 1 wish him the exclusive lieaeGt oL' 
Buch hospitality. 

80. I have here spoken of a large quantity ol' 

16^ of the sorts of food. I will now come tu a com- 
p^tive view, more immediately applicable to a 
Iibourer's family. When wheat is ten shillings thu 
t^Dshel, potatoes, bought at best hand (I am speaking; 
fS the couutry gcuerally) are about two shillings a 
Imsbel. Last Spring the average price of isheaC 
Qiight be six and sixpence ; and the average price of 
potatoes (in small quantities) was about eighteen, 
pence; ttiough, by the wagon load, 1 saw.^otatu«s 
bought at a shilling a bushel, to give to sheep : then, 
observe, these were of the coarsest kind, and the 
iarmer had to fetch them at a cu^derable expense. 

»I think, therefore, tbat I give the advantage to ibo 
potatoes wben I say that they sell, upon an average, 
£i)r full a. fifth part as much as the wheat sella for, per 
bushel, wliile they contain four pounds less ivcighc 
than the bushel of wheat ; while they yield only fivu 
pounds and a half of nutritious matter ci^ual to 
bread ; and while the bushel of wheat will yield 
iiity-Jive pounds of bread, hesides the ten pounds of 
bran. Hence it is clear, that, instead of (hat savini/, 
which is everlastingly dinned in our ears, from the 
use of potatoes, there is a waste of more than one 
J half; seeing that, when wheat is (en shillings the 
^ busbo!, you, can have sixty-Jive pounds of bread fa 
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the ten shillings ; and can have out of potatoes only^ 
fivd pounds and a half of nutritious matter equal 
to bread for two shillings! This being the case, f 
trust, that wc shall soon hear no more of those savings y 
which the labourer makes by the use of potatoes ; I 
hope we shall, in the words of Doctor Drenken,' 
" leave Ireland to her lazy root," if she choose still 
to adhere to it. It is the root, also, of slovenliness, 
filth, misery, and slavery; its cultivation has in- 
creased in England with the increase of the paupers : 
both, I thank God, are upon the decline. English- 
men seem to be upon the retium to beer and bread,' 
from water and potatoes : and, therefore, I shall now 
proceed K>b offer some observations to the Cottager," 
calculated to induce him to bake his own bread, 

8L As I have before stated, -sixty pounds of 
wheat, that is to say, where the Winchester bushel 
weighs sixty pounds, -will tnake sixty-five pounds of 
bread, besides the leaving of about ten pounds of 
bran. This is household bread, made of flour from 
which the bian only is taken. If you make fine 
flour ) you take but pollard, as they call it, as well as 
bran, and then you haive a smaller quantity of 
bread and a greater quantity of offal ; but, even of 
this finer bread, bread equal in fineness to the 
baker's bread, you get from fifty^-aight to fifty "nine 
pounds out of the bushel of wheati Novj, then, let 
us see how many quartern lo&V.'s you get out of the 
bushel of wheat, supposing it to be fine flour, in th» 
first place* You get thiiteen quartern kareft and a 



If; Apbo coat you, at the present average price of 1 

wat (neven and sixpence ft bushel), in the first 
pace Is. 6d. ; then 3d. for yeant ; then nnt more than 
3d. ibr grinding ; liecauae j'ou have abaut thirteen 
pounds of offal, which is worth more than a ^d. a 
pound, while the grinding tsSif. abiighel. Thus, then, 
the bushel of bread of fiftj'-nine pounds cjMt you eight 
i/tillinffs ; and it yields you the weight of thirteen and 

»» half quartern loaves. These quartern loaves nour 
p)ec. 1821) sell at Kensington, at the baker's shop, 
U Is. -irf. ; that is to say, the thirteen quartern loavea 
and a half cost 14s. 7^d. 1 omitted to mention the 
■alt, which would cost you id. more. So that, her« 
is 6s. 3^(f. saved upon the baking of a bushel of 
Ivead. The baker's quartern loaf is indeed 
cheaper in the country thnn at Kensington, by, pro- 
bably, a penny in the loaf ; which n'ould Btill, hon- 
«Ter, leave a saving of 5s. uyion the bushel of bread. 
But, besides this, pray think a little of the niattriak 
of which the bakei-'s loaf is com|w)scd. The alum, 
the (/roKTirfpoirtioBS, and other materials, it being a 
r notorious fact, that thi: bakers, in London at least, 
have mills ivberein to grind their potatoes ; so large 
is the scale upon which tliey use that material. It is 
probable, that, out of a bushel cf wheat, they make 
I between siily and seventii pounJs of bread, though 
[ they have no more flour, and, of course, no more 
[ nutritious matter, than you have in your fifty-nine 
[ pounds of bread. But, at the least, supposing their 
I bread to be as goml as yonrs in ([uality, jou have. 
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allowing a shilling for the heating of the oven/^ 
clear 4s. saved upon every bushel of bread. If you 
consume half a bushel a week, that is to say, about a 
quartern loaf a day, this is a saving of 5L 4s. a year, 
or full a sixth part, if not a fifth part, of the earnings 
of a laboui'er in husban|lry. 

82. How wasteful, then, and, indeed, how shame- 
ful, for a labourer*s wife to go to the baker's; shop * 
and' how negligent, how criminally careless of the 
welfare of his family, must the labourer be, whei 
permits so scandalous an use of the proceeds of hig 
hibour! But I have, hitherto, taken a view of the 
matter the least possibly advantageous to the home- 
baked bread. For, ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred, the fuel for heating the oven costs very little. 
The hedgers, th^ copsers, the woodmen of all de- 
scriptions, have fuel for little or nothing. At any 
rate, to heat the oven cannot, upon an average, 
take the Country through, cost the labourer more 
than 6d. a bushel. Then, again, fine fiour need not 
evelr.^be used, and ought not to be used. This adds 
six pounds of bread to the bushel, or nearly another 
quartern loaf and a half, making nearly fifteen quar- 
tern loaves out of the bushel of wheat. The finest 
flmu" is by no means the most wholesome; and, at 
ainy rate, there is more nutritious matter in a pound 
of household bread, than in a pound of baker's breisid. 
Beside this, rye, and even barley, especially when 
mixed with wheat, make very good bread. Few 
people upiip the face of the earth live better than 
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^K Use Long Iijlaiidet^ Yet, nine ^miliea out of ten, 1 

^P Hl4i)>n na% whouteu bread. Uye is the Sour thEit I 






tlwy priucipally make use of. Now, rye is aeldoui 
fonre thiin two-thirds the (irice of wheat, and barley 
in %e14oa\ more tlian half the price of wheat. Half 
ffti and half wheat, taking out a little more of the 
■gfflil, make very good bread. Half wheat, a (juar- 
^ rye and a quarter barley j nay, one-third of 
Kch, make bread that I could be very well content 
\a live upon all my lifetime ; and, even barley alone ; 
ff the hurley he good, and none but the finest .flour 
Uli^ea out of it, has in it, meaaure for measure, Urn. 
twtea the nutrition of potatoes. Indeed the fact ia 
VeU kaown, that our forefathers used barley bread 
a very great extent. Itj> only fault, nitii thoae 
dlalilte ic, is its sweetness, a fault which we 
IHitainly have not tq find with the baker's loaf, 
vMch. has in it, tittle more of the sieeetaess uf grain 
llun is to be found in the offal which comes from 
tliB sawings of deal boards. The nutritious nature 
of. barley is amply (jroved by the effect, and very 
Ifpid effect of its ineal, in the fatting of hogs and of 
ppultry of all descriptions. They will tatten (jnicker 
,V(K)u meal of barley than upon any other thing, 
r^e flesh, too, ia sweeter ttian that proceeding from 
Uy other food, with the exception of tliat which pro- 
ceeds from buck wheat, a grain little used in Eng^ 
luid. That proceeding from Indian corn is, indeed, 

sweeter and finer; but this is wholly oat of the 

iticn with u 
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S3. I am, by and by, to ^ak of the rata to be 
kept ])y the labourer in husbandry. Then tliev» 
will be milk to wet the bread with, an exceedingly 
great improvement in its taste as well as in ilt* 
quality I This, of all the ways of using skim milk, i^ 
the most advantageous; and, this great advaiitage 
must be wholly thrown away, if the bread of the^ 
family be bought at the shop. With nulk, bread 
with very little wheat in it, may be made fir better 
than balcer's bread; and, leaving the milk out ci 
the question, taking a third of each sort of grainy 
you would get bread weighing as much as four- 
teen quartern loaves, for about 5«. 9d, at present 
prices of grain ; that is to say, you Would get it for 
about 5d, the quartern loaf, all expenses included ; 
ihus you have nine pounds and ten ounces of bread 
a day for about 5s, 9d, a week* Here is enough for 
a very large family. . Very few labourers' families 
can T/ant so much as this, unless indeed there be 
several persons in it capable of earning some^ing 
by their daily labour. Here is cut and come again. 
Here is bread always for the table. Bread to carry 
a £eld ; always a hunch of bread ready to put into 
the hand of a hungry child. We hear a great deal 
about *' children crying for hready* and objects of 
compassion they and their parents are, when the 
latter have not the means of obtaining a sufficiency - 
of bread. But I should be glad to be informed, how 
it is possible for ,a labouring man, who earns, rpon 
an average, IOa*. a wcekj who has not more than four* 
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jriiilttren (and if lie Imre niore, Dome ought lo Le 
Something); 'who has a garden of a. quarter of 
.•OK of land (for that inukes part of my pkn) ; vha 
i]Ms a wife as industrious as she ought to be ; who 
ioe» not ivaHte his earningB at the alehouse or the 
taa shop : I should he glad to know liow tiuch a man, 
vbile wheat sliall be at the price of about 6*. a bushel, 
possibly have children crying for bread! 
4. Ciy, indeed, they must if he will persist in 
giviiiig thirteen shillings for a hushel of hread instead 
'af 5r. 9d. Such a man ia not to say that the bread 
frbich I have described is not good enough. It was 
good enough for his forefathers, who were too proud 
to be paupers, that is to say, abject and willing slaves. 

Hogs cat barley." And hogs will eat wheat, ton, 
iVlien they can get at it. Conricts in condemned 
sells eat whenten bread ; but we think it no degra- 
dation lo eat wlieaten bread, too. I am for depriving 
the labourer of none of his' rights ; I would have him 
nppresed in no manner or shape ; I would have him 
bold and free ; but to have hini snch, he must have 
b«ad in his house, suffii-^ient for all his family, and 
whether that bread be liiie or coarse must depend 
■Kpoa the difterent circumstances wliich present them- 
■elves in the cases of ditfcrent individuals. 

8a, The married man has no right to expect the 
Btme plenty of food and of raiment tliat the single 
Toau ha). The lime before marriage is the time to 
lay by, or, if the jwirty choose, to indulgfe himself in 
the ah.;ence of labour. Tu mai'ry is a v-.iuniary 
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«eti aod it 18 attended in the result with gretit triMi 
iur^ and advantage^* }f, therefore, the lawn \m 
hit a^ equal ; if the state of things he tmh, that a 
labouring man can, with the usual ability of lahourers, 
fund with constant industry, care «nd sobriety s with 
decency of deportment towards all his n^ghhowa, 
fibeerful obedience to his employer, and a due subor-* 
dination to the Ifiwtf ; if the state of things be iiuchy 
that such a man's earnings be sufficient te maintain 
himself and family with food,' raiment, and lodging 
aeedftil for them ; such man has no reason to oamt 
filain ; and no labouring man has reason to complain, 
if the numerousness of his founily should call upoifi 
huHfor extraordinary, exertion, or for frugality un-« 
commonly rigid. The man with a large family has, 
if it be not in a great measure his own fault, a greatev 
noimber of pleasures and of blessii^ than otiier 
Qien. If he be wise^ and just as well as wise, he 
will see that it is reasonable for him to expect less 
delicate fare than his neighbours, who have a less 
miteber of children, or no children at- all. He will 
sea the justice as well as the necessity of his resort« 
iiig to the use of coarser bread, and> thus endeavour 
to make up that, or, at least, a part of that which he 
loses in comparison with his neighbours. The quality 
of the bread ought^ in every case, to be proportioned 
t#ihe. number of the family and the means of the 
head of that family. Here is'^no injury t» health 
pMposed ; but, on the contrary, the best security f^ 
it$ ']»etervati(«. Withoat bread, all is misery. 



The Scripture truly coIIb it the staff of life; and 
may he called, ton, the pledge of p«ace and happtneBs 
in the labourer's dwelling, 

86. Aa to tile act of making bread, it would be 
shocking indeed, if that had to be taught by the 

IIBeans of bonks. Every woman, high or low, ought 
lo^aow how to make bread. If the do not, she is 
iBworthy of trust and confidence; and, indeed, a 
ipere burthen upou the community. Yet, it is but toa 
■hie, that many women, even amongst thoae who 
Inre to get their living by their labour, know nothing 
id the making of bread ; and seem lo understand 
Httle more about it than the part which belongs to ito 
eansumption. A Frenchman, a Mr. Cusau, who 

Ikad been born in the West Indies, told me, that till 
W came to I:ODg Island, he never knew how the 
JiDur came ; that lie was surprised when he learnt 
that it was squeezed out of little grains ihnt grew at 
the tops of straw; for that be had always had an 
idea that it was got out of some large substances, like 
e yams that grhw in tropical climates. He waa a 
e and good man, and 1 am sure he told uie 
And this may be the more readily believed, 
we see so many women in England, ivho seem 
iw 110 more of the constituent parts of a loaf 
I tfcan they know of those of the Moon. Servant wo- 
men in abundance appear lo think that loaves are 
made by the baker, ss knights are made by the king; 

I things of their pure creation, a creation, too, in which 
fb one else can participate, Now, ia not Ibis an 
■ I M 
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^Dorfimus evil? And whence does it come? Senrant 
women are the children of the lahouring classes ; and 
they would all know how to make bread, and know 
well how to make it too, if they had been fed on 
bread of their mothinr's and their own making. 

■ 87. How serious a matter, then, is this, even in. 
this^ point of view! A servant that cannot make 
liread is not entitled to the same wages as one that 
can. If she can neither bake nor brew; if she be 
ignorant of the nature of flour, yeast, malt and hops, 
what is she good for ? If she understand these matters 
well; if she be able to supply her employer with-* 
bread and with beer; she is really valuable; she is 
•ntitled to good wages, and to consideration and 
respect into the bargain ; but if she be wholly defi- 
dent in these particulars, and can merely dawdle 
about With a bucket and a broom, she can be of very 
little consequence: to lose her is merely to lose a 
consumer of food, and she can expect very little in- 
deed in the way of desire to make her life easy and 
pleasant. Why should any one have such desire? 
She is not a child of the family. She is not a relation. 
Any one as well as she can take in a loaf from the 
Inker, or a barrel of beer from the brewer. She has 
nothing whereby to bind her employer to her. To 
sweep a room any thing is capable of that has -got 
two hands. In short, she has no useful skill, no use- 
ful abtUty ; she is an ordinary drudge, and she is 

tieaitM accordingly, 
:-98,;But, if such be her state in the house of an 
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employer, what is her state in the house of a husbandt 
The lover is blind ; but the husband has eyes to s^ 
with. He soon discovers that there is something 
wanted besides dimples and cherry cheeks; and I 
would have fathers seriously reflect, and to be well 
assured, that the way to make their daughters to 
be long admired, beloved and respected by their 
husbands, is to make them skilful, able and active in 
the most necessary concerns of a family. Eating 
and drinking come three times every day ; the pre«^ 
parations for thes^, and all the ministry necessary to^ 
them, belong to the wife ; and I hold it to be impossible^ 
that, at the end of two years, a really ignorant^ 
sluttish wife should possess any thing worthy of the 
name of love from her husband* This, therefore, is a 
matter of far greater moment to the father of « 
family, than, whether the Parson of the parish, or the 
Methodist Priest, be the most *^ Evangelical" of the 
two; for it is here a: question of the daughters hap* 
piness or misery for life. And I have no hesitation 
to say, that if I were a labouring man, I should prefer 
teaching my daughters to bake, brew, milk, make 
butter and cheese, to teaching them to read the Bible 
till they had got every word of it by heart ; and I 
should think, too, nay I should know, that I was in 
the former casie doing my duty towards God as welt 
as towards my children. ^ ^r 

^9. When we sec a family of dirty, ragged little 
creatures, let us inquire into the cause ; and ninety*^ 
nine times out of every hundred we shall find^ thai 



th« pfirentsf theH>6eI?es hav^ been brought i|p ii^ tha 
samQ w^y* Bui a consid^FaU^MI wbich ought of itaelf 
to bo auffici^t^ ia ihe poutempt in wUch a husband 
viU naturally hold a wife iUxfX i« igppraat of tb« 
matteiB necessary to the inducting pf ^ f^fuily* A 
wpn^an who luderstancla all tho tlungs above jneg- 
tioQ^ 10 re^Iy a skUful p^roQQ ; a pers(m worthy of 
respect} aiiid th^t wi}) be treated with respect, tpcft 
by all but brutish (»|nploye¥a or b^itish l^V^ihandsj 
and suchy though sometimesi are i^ot very frpq^eiitiy. 
foind. BeBides, if natural ji4«tiee and our owft 
intereats bad not the weight which they hf^ve, such 
yaluaUe persona will be treated with resptaot. They 
Iniow their own worth; and, accordiiigly, thjey MFa 
pdore careful of their character^ more careful not |o 
lesden by misconduct the value whiph th^ po^^&ifi from 
^r s1(ill and ability .r 

00, Thua, then, the interest of the labourer ; hu| 
health; the health of his family; the pe9«^ ai^d hap- 
piness of his home ; the prospecta of his childreii 
through life ; their ^kill, their ability, their habits o{ 
eleanlin^ss, and even their moral depoptment; aU 
comhiae to press upon him the adoption and the oon-i 
ftant practice of this branch pf domestic economy^ 
. ^^ Can «he bake ?" is the question that I always puti 
If sh^ caU) she is u>orth a pound or two 9 y^^r moref 
Is that nothing ? Is it nothing for a labouring man t^ 
make bis four or five daughters worth eight or ten 
pmiiMhi a year more ; a!hd that too, while he is hy 
the same means providing the more plentifully for 



himself and the rest of his family ? The reisons on 
the aide of the thing that 1 contend for are endless ; 
but if thia one motive be not sufficient, I am sure al^ 
that 1 iiave said, and all thiU I could aay, must bs 
wholly unavailing;. | 

91. Before, however, I dismiss this subject, lot me 
say a word or two to thoee persods K'ho do not coma 
HHtler tlie denomination of labourers. In London, or 
in any very large town, whare the sjiaee is so con- 
fined, and where the proper fuel is not handily to be ' 
eome at and stored for use, to bake your own bread 
may be attended with too much difficulty; but in all I 
other situations there appears to me to be hardly any j 
escuse for not baking bread at home. If the family 1 
consist of twelve or fourteen persons, the money 
actually saved in this way (even at present prices) 
would be little short of from twenty to thirty pounds | 
f year. At the utmost here is only the time of one 

It occupied one day in the tveek, Now mind, I 

je twenty-five pounds to be employed in some 1 

fay different from that of giving it to the baker. If ' 

F JFQU add five of these pounds to a woman's wages, is j 

I fuA that full as well employed as giving it in wages 

K Jo the baker's men? Is it not better employed for 

1 ^u ? and is it not better employed for the commu- 

gity ? It is very certain, that, if the practice were a$ 

prevalent as I could wish, there would be a largb 

deduction from the regular baking population ; but, 

would there be any harm if less alum were imported 

into England, and if some of tliosc youths were left 
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it the plough, who are now bound in apprenticeships 
to leam the art and mystery of dping that which 
every girl in the kingdom ought to be taught to do by 
her mother? It ought to be a maxim with every 
Master and every Mistress, never to employ another 
to do that which can be done as well by their own 
servants. The more of their money that is retained 
in the hands of their own people, the better it is for 
them altogether. Besides, a man of a right mind 
inust be pleased with the reflection, that there is a 
great mass of skill and ability under his own roof. 
He feels stronger and' more independent on this 
account, all pecuniary advantage out of the question. 
It is impossible to conceive any thing more con- 
temptible than a crowd of men and women living 
together in a house, and constantly looking out of it 
for people to bring them food and drink, and to fetch 
their garments to and fro. Such a crowd resemble a 
nest of unfledged birds, absolutely dependent for their 
very existence on the activity and success of the old 

• 

ones; 

' 92, Yet, on men go, firom year to year, in this state 
of wretched dependence, even when they have all 
the means of living within themselves, which is cer- 
tainly the' happiest state of life that any one can 
enjoy. It may be asked, where is the mill to be 
found ? where is the wheat to be got ? The answer 
is, where is there not a mill ? where is there not a 
inkrkitt ? They are every where, and the difficulty 
]g to discover what can be the particular attractions 
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eontaiaed ia tli:it long and luminaitf mn^iiuscript, a 
baker'fl half-jeiirly bill. 

93. Witli regard tu the Mill, iu speaking of fami- 
lies of any considerable number of peraons, the mill 
has, with me, been more thau once a eubject of ob~ 
servation in print. I for a good while esperienced 
the great inconvenience and expense of sending my 
wheat and other grain to be ground at a mill. This 

e, in case of a considerable family, living at 
mile fcpm a mill, is Eomething; but the incon- 
Veniency and unceitaiijty are great. Tn my " Year's 
Residence in America," from paragraphs 1031 and 
onuards, I give an account of a liorEe-mill, which I 
had in tny farm yard ; and T showed, I tliink very 
clearly, that corn could be ground cheaper in lids way 
than by wind or water, and that it would answer well 
to grind for sale in this way as well as for home ufse. 
Since my return to England 1 have seen a mill, erected 
in consequence of what tlie owner had read in my 
book. Tliis mill belongs to a small farmer, who, when 
he cannot work on his land with his horses, or in the 
season when he has Uttle for them to do, grinds 
wheat, sells the liour; and he takes in grists to 
grind, as other millers do. This mill goes with three 
small horses ; but, what I would recouimend to gen- 
tlemen with considerable famdies, or to farmers, is a 
mill such as I myself have at present. • 

94. With this mill, turned by a man and a atout 
boy, I can grind six bushels of wheat in a day, and 
diess the flour. The grinding of six bushels of wheat 
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kt ninepeitcii a bushel comes to four and sixp6ii6dy 
which pays the man and the boy, supposing them 
(which is not aiid sddom can be the ease) to be hired 
for the express purpose qut of the street. With th^ 
same mill you grind meat for yout pigs ; and of this 
you will g^t eight or ten bushels ground in a day. 
Ytiu have no trouble about sending to the mill ; you 
are sure to hare your own wheat ; for, strange as it 
may seem, I used sometimes to find that I sent ^liite 
Essex wheat to the mill, and that it brought m^ 
flour from rery coatse red wheat. Thete is no ac- 
emihting for this, Except by supposing that wind smd 
water power has something in it to change the Tciry 
ttature of the grain ; as, when I cftlne to grind by, 
horses, Siich as the wheat wdnt into thti hopper, so the 
flour came out into the bin. 

95. But min^ now is oiily dh th^ petty scale of pro- 
viding for a doz6n of persons and a small lot of pigs. 
For a farm-house, or a genileman^s house in the coun- 
try, where there would be roam to have a walk for i 
horse, you might take the labour from the men, clap 
any little horse, pony, or ettett ass, to the wheel ; and 
he would grind you off eight or ten bushels of wheat 
in a day, and both he and you would have the thanks 
of your men itito the bargain. 
^96, The cost of this Mill is twetty pounds. Ute 
;er is four more; the horse-path and wheel 
t, possibly, be four or five more ; and I am very 
^isffain, that to any farmer living at a mile from a 
'ItSi (and iimt is lei^ thain ihe average didtaneii 
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fhaps); having twelve persona in family, Iiaxing 
ty pigs to feed and twenty hogs to fatten, the say- 
tngs of Buch a mill ifould pay the whole espenaes of 
it the very first year. Such a farmer cannot send less 
iban^/I/ify times a year to tlie miU. Think of that, in 
first place! The elements are not always pro- 
ufi ! BometimoB the water fails, and gometiniea J 

life wind. Many a farmer's wife has been femiited 
to vent her spleen on both. At best, there must be 
horse and man, or boy, and, pcthaps, cart, to go to 
the mill ; and that, too, observe, in all Weathers, and 
in the harvest as well as at other times of the year 
The Case is one of imperiotis necessity : neither floods 
itOT droughts, nor storms nor calms, will allay the 
cravings of the kitchen, nor (|uiet the clamorona 
uproar of the stye. Go, somebody must, to some 
place or other, and back they must come with flour 
«nd with meal. One summer many persons came t 

down the country more than fifty miles to a mill that | 

1 knew in Pennsylvania; and I have known farmers 
Id England carry their grists more than fifteen miles \ 

to be ground. It is surprising, that, under these J 

circumstances, hand-mills and horse-mills should 
not, long ago, have become of mote general use ; 
especially when one considers that llie labour, in 
this case, would cost the farmer next to nothing^ -To 
grind would be the work of a wet day. Thert is no 
farmer, who does not, at least fifty days in every 
year, exclaim, when he gets np in the nraming, 
" What shall 1 set Ik'em nt to--day!" If he had n 
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juill, he would make them pull off their shoes, sweep 
all out clean, winnow up some corn, if he had it not 
already done, and grind and dress, and have every 
thing in order. No scolding within doors about the 
grist ; no squeaking in the stye ; no boy sent off 19 
the rain to the mill. 

97. But there is one advantage which I have not 
yet mentioned, and which is the greatest of all; 
nainely, that you would have the power of supplying 
your married labourers, your blacksmitli's men some- 
times, your wheelwright *s men at other times ; and, 
indeed, the greater part of the pers6ns that you em- 
ployed, with good flour, instead of their going to pur- 
chase this flour, after it had passed through the hands 
of a Cor^ Merchant, a Miller, a Flour Merchant, 
and a Huckster, every one of whom does and must, 
have a profit out of the flour, arising from wheat 
grown upon, and sent away from, your very farm ! 
I used to let all my people have flour at the sam^ 
price that they would otherwise have been compelled 
to give for worse &our. Everff Farmer will under- 
stand me when I say, that he ought to pay for 
nothing in money ^ which he can pay for in any thing 

■ 

but money .^ His maxim is to keep the money that 
he takes ^ bng as he can. Nqw here is a most 
^al way of putting that maxim in practice to a 
iat extent. Farmers know well that it is th^ 
SatoiAy night which empties their pockets; and 
here Uthe means of cutting off a good half of the 
^ati|rQay night. The men have better flour for the 
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same money, and still' the Farmer keeps at home, 
those profits which would go to the maintaining of the 
Dealers in wheat and in flour. 

98. The maker of my little mill is Mr. HixL, of 
Oxford-street. The expense is what I hare stated 
it to he. I, with my small estahlishment, find the 
thing convenient, and advantageous ; what then 
must it he to a gentleman, in the country, who has 
room and" horses, and a considerable family to pro- 
vide for. The Dresser is so contrived as tor give you 
at once, meal,* of four degrees of fineness ; so that, 
for certain purposes, you may take the very finest; 
and, indeed, you may have your flour, and your 
.bread of course, of what degree of fineness you . 
please. But, there is also a steel-mill^ much less 
expensive f requiring /ess labour ^ and yet quite suffi- 
cient for fi family. Mills of this sort, very good and 
.at a reasonable price, are to be had of Mr. Parkes, 
in Fenchurch'Street, London. These are very com- 
plete things of their kind. Mr. Parkes, has, also 
excellent Malt-Mills. 

99. In concluding this part of my Treatise, I cannot 
help expressing my hope of being instrumental in in- 
ducing a part of the labourers, at any rate, to bake 
their own bread ; and, above all things, to abandon 
the use of " Ireland's lazy root.*' Nevertheless^^ 
extensive is the erroneous opinion relative jfikoM 
villainous root, that I really began to dei|pair of 
checking its cultivation and use, till I saw the de« 
claration, which Mr. Wakefield had thO good 



sense and the spirit to make before the ^^ AoRiCtri.- 
TURAL Committee." Be it observed, too, that Mr. 
Wakefield had, himself, made a survey of the 
state of Ireland, What he saw there did not encou- 
• rage him, doubtless, to be an advocate for the grow* 
ing of this root of wretehedness. It is an undeniable 
fact, that, in the proportion that this root is in use, 
as a substitute for bread, the people are wretched ; 
the reasons for which I have explained and inforcedi 
a hundred times over. Mr. William Hanning told 
the Committee that the labourers in his part of 
Somersetshire were '^ almost wholly supplied with 
*^ potatoes, breakfast and dinner, brought them in 
" the fields, and nothing but potatoes ; and that they 
** used, in better times, to get a certain p'ortion of 
** bacon and. cheese, which, on account of their 
*' poverty, they do not eat now." It is impossible 
that men can be con^^n^^c^ in such a state of things : 
it is unjust to desire them to be contented : it is a 
state of misery and degradation to which no part of 
any community can have any show of right to re- 
duce another part : men so degraded have no pro- 
g tection ; and it is a disgrace to form part of a com- 

1 munity to which they belong. This degradation has 

^ been occasioned by a silent change in the value of 

tlgunoney of the country. This has purloined the 
-■'* '^•Wtftk of the labourer; it has reduced him by de- 
greei^ housel' with the spider and the bat and to 
JBed'Ifith the pig. It has changed the habits and, in 

% «At measure, the character, of the people. Th^ 
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sins of thia terrible ByBtem are 
scribable ; but, thank God ! the; seem to be 
proaching to their end ! Money ie resuming its vi 
labour is recovering ita price; let us iiope that the 
wretclied potittoe is disappBaring, and that, ne shall, 
once more, see the knife in the labourer's hand and 
the loaf upon bis board. 

[This was written in 1821. Nov) (1823) we have 
liad the experience of ISii, when, lor the lirst time, 
tlie world saw a considerable part of a people, 
plunged into all the horrors of famine, at a moment 
when the government of tliat nation declared food to 
be too abundant ! Yes, the year 1822, saw Ireland 
in this state ; saw the people of whole parishes 
receiving the extreme unction preparatory to yielding 
up their breath for want of food ; and this, while 
large exports of meat and flour were taking place in 
that country I But, horrible aa this wa^, disgraceful 
as it was to the name of Ireland, it was attended witli 
this good effect : it brought out, from many Membera 
of Parliament (in their places), and from the public 
in general, the acknowiedgment, that the misery 
degradatloa, of the Irish were chiefly owing to the use 
of the potatoe as the almost sole food of the people ' 

100, In my next number I shall trea,t of the keep- 
ing of cows. I have said that I will teach the Col- 
lager how to keep a cow all the year round upcai the 
produce of a quarter of an acre, or, in other words, 
forty rods, of land j and, in my uext, I will maka 
good my pfomise. 
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No. IV. 
MAKING BREAD. 

(ConHnued.) 

101. IN the last Number, at paragraph 86, I ob* 
served^ that I hoped it was unnecessary for me to give 
any directions as to the mere act of making bread. 
But; several correspondents inform me, that, without 
these, directions, a conviction of the utility of baking 
bread at home is of no use to them. Therefore, I shall 
here give those directions, receiving my .instructions 
here £rom one, who, I thank God, does know how to 
perform this act. 

, 102. Suppose the quantity be a bushel of flour« 

Put this fldur into a trough that people have for the 

purpose, or it may be in a clean smooth tub of any 

shape, if not too deep, and if sufficiently large. Make 

a. pretty deep hole in the middle of this heap of flour. 

Take (for a bushel) a pint of good fresh yeast, mix it 

and stir it. well up in a pint of soft water milk-warm* 

Pour this into the hole in the heap of flour. Then 

take a spoon and work it round the outside of this 

body of. moisture so as to bring into that body, by 

degrees, flour enough to make it form a thin batter^ 

"which you must stir about well for a minute or two. 

Then take a handful of flour and scatter it thinly over 

ihe^ead of this batter, so as to hide it. Then cover 

fhe ivVole over with a cloth to keep it warm ; and this 

covering, as well as the situation of the trough as to 

diBtance from the fire must depend- on the nature of 
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the place and BCate of the weather as to heat and cold. 
When you perceive that the batter has Tisen QHOugh 
to malte cracks in the flour that you covered it over 
with, you begin to form the whole mass into dough, 
thus : you begin round the hole containing the batter, 
working the fluur into the batter, and pouring in, as 
it is wanted to make the flour mix with the battar, 
soft water miDc-warm, or milk,' as hereafter to be 
mentioned. Before you begin this, you scatter the 
$alt.ovsT the heap at the rate of baif a pound to a, 
biiriiel of floiir. - When jou have got the whole suf- 
jiciently moist, you knead it viell. This is a grand 
part of the businesg; for, unless the dough he weli 
worked, there will he little round lumps of fiauT in 
the loaves ; and, besides, the original batter, which 
is to give fermentation to the whole, will not be duly 
raised. The dough must, therefore, be weU worked. 
T\iejists must go heartily into it. It must be rolled 
over; pressed out; folded up and pressed out again, 
until it be completely mixed, and formed into a stiff 
and tough dough. Thiij is labour, mind. I have never 
quite liked baker's bread since I saw a great heavy 
fellow, in a bake-house in Trance, kneading bread 
with bxB linked feet ! His feet looked very u'kile to 
be sure : whether they were of that colour before he 
got into the trough I could not (ell. God forbid, that 
I should suspect that this is ever done in Enr}land! 
It is labour ; but, what is exercise other than labour ? 
^_ Let a young woman bake a bushel once a week, and 
^Llbe will do very well without pliials and gallipots. 

^ -. A J 
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.103. Thm, then, the dough ig made. And, whei 
made, it is to be formed into a lump in the middle oi 
the trough, and, with a litUe dry flour thinly scattered 
over it, covered over again to be kept warm and 't( 
ferment ; and in this statie, if all be done rightly, ii 
will not have to remain more than about 15 or 2C 
minutes. 

104. In the mean while the oven is to be heated i 
and this is much lAore than half the art of the opera* 
tion. When an 6yen is properly heated can bs 
known only by actual observation. Women whii 
understand the matter, know when the heat is rig^l 
the moment they put their faces within a yard of the 
oven-mouth; and once or t^nce observing is enough 
fo^ any person of common capacitjr. But this much 
may be said in the way of rule : that the fuel (I an 
supposing a brick oven) should be dry (nbt rotten) 
wood, and not mere' brush-»woody \mt mthet fagot' 
Sticks. If larger wood, it ought to be split up intc 
sticks not more than two, oi* two and a half, inches 
through. Brush«>wood that is strong, not green and 
-not too old, if it be hard' in' its nature and has some 
sticks in it may do. The woody parts of furae, or 
ling, will heat an oven very well. But, the thing is, 
to haye a lively eiiad' yet somewhat strong fire: so that 
the [oven may be heated in about 15 minutes, itnd 
retaili its heat sufficiently long. 

105. The oven sliould be hoi^ by the time that th^ 
dough', as mentioned in paragraph 103, has remained 
jn the lump about 20 minutes* When both are 
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ready, take out the fire and n-ipe the oven out clean, 
nearly about the eame moment, take the 
lough out upon the lid of the baking trough, or some 
ipcr place, cut it up into pieces, and make it up into 
kneading it again into these seperate parcela ; 
tad, as you go on, shaking a little iloui over ^iiur 
biard, to prevent the dough from adhering to it. The 
loaves shonld be put into the oven SB quickly as pos- 
lible after thej' are formed; when in, the oven-lid, 
.gr door, should be fastened up very cloaely; and, if 
all be properly managed, loaves of about the size of 
quartern loaves, will bo sufficiently baked in about 
tvio hours. But, they nsuHlly take down the lid, and 
look at the bread, in order to see how it is going on. 

106. And, what ia there, worthy of the name of 
plague, or trouble, in all this? Here is no dirt, do 
'filth, no rubbiah, no litter, no slop. And, pray, what 
can be pleasanter to behold? Talk, indeed, of your 
pantomimes aud gaudy shows; your processions and 
ioAoUationS and corunations 1 Give me, for a beauti- 
ful sight, a neat and smart woman, heating her oven 
and Betting in her bread 1 And, if the bustle does 
make the sign of labour glisten on her brow, where 
ii the man that would not kiss that off, rather than 
lick the plaster from the cheek of a duchess 1 

107. And what is the result^ Why, good, whole- 
food, sufficient for a considerable family for a 

week, prepared in three or four hours. To get this 
quantity of food, (it to be eaten, in the shape of pota- 
toes, hvw many fires ! What a washing, what ■, boil- 
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log, what a peeling, what a slopping and What a 
messing ! The cottage everlastingly in a litter ; the . 
woman's hands everlastingly wet and dirty; the chil-» 
dren grimed up to the eyes with dust, fixed on by 
potatoe-starch ; and ragged as colts, the poor mother's 
time all being devoted to the everlasting boilings of 
the pot! Can any man, who knows any thing of the 
labourer's life deny this? And will, then, any body/ 
except the old shuffle-breeches band of the Quar-^ 
terly Review, who have, all their lives been moving 
from garret to garret, who have seldom seen the sun,: 
and never the dew except in print; will any body 
except these men say, that the people ought to be 
taught to use potatoes as a substitute for bread ! 
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108. This matter has been fully treated of in the 
two first Numbers. But, several correspondents, 
wishing to fall upon some means of rendering the 
practice beneficial to those who are unable to 'pur- 
chase brewing utensils, have recommended the 
lending of them, or letting them out, round a neigh- 
bourhood. Another correspondent has, therefore, 
pointed out to me an act of parliament which 
touches upon this subject; and, indieed, what of 
El^dse Laws and Custom Laws and Combina- 
tion Laws and Libel Laws^ a human being in this 
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counb7 scarcely knows what he darea do o: what )ie 
dares say. What father, for instance, would have 
iniagined, that, having brewing utensils, which two 
men can carry from house to house as easily as they 
C&u a basket, he dared 7iot lend Ihem to Ida son, 
rJiving i» Ihe next street, or at the next door? Yet 
really is the law; for according to the Act, 
of the 22 and 23 of that honest and siacece gen- 
-tlenian, Charles 11, there is a penalty of 30^ for 
lending or letting brewing utensils. However, it 
has this limit; that Ihe penalty is confined to Cities, 
Corporate Towvs&od Market rowns.wnEKF, there 
js A PUBLIC BitEw-iiousE. So that, in the first 
place, you may let, or lend, in any place where 
there is no public brew-ltome ; and, in all towns not 
corporate or market, and in all villagee, hamlets and 
scattered places. 

109, Another fhingis, can a man, who has brewed 
beer at his own house in the countrj', bring that beer 
into town to his own house and for the use of his 
family there ? This has been asked of me. I cannot 
give a positive answer without reading about seven, 
large wlames in quarto of taxing laws. The bosC 
way would bo to tnj it ; and, if any penalty, pay it 
by subscription, if that would not come under the 
law of conspiracy I However, I tJdnk, there can 
be no danger here. So monstrous a thtng as this 
can, surely, not exist. If there be such a law, it is 
daily' violated; for nothing is more common than 
for country geutlemeo, who have a dislike to die 
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by poisoD; bringipg their home«brewed befr tk^ 
London, 

1 10. Another correepondent reoommends pari^ht^ 
to make their own malt, B^t, eurely ^e landlfHrdfi 
mean to get rid of the malt and $ah tag! Masy 
dairies, I dare say, pay 60L a year eaoh in ealt UPL 
How, then, are they to contend agaiitirt: Irish Uitler 
and Dutch butter and oheeee? And, as to the mak 
tax, it is a dreadful draip from the land, I hafe 
heard of labourers, limg ^^ IQ ^mkeut places/* nialdiiif 
their own malt, even now I Nothing U 90 eai^ as ^ 
ix^ke your qwu malt, if you were permittedt Yow 
fioak the barley about threa daye (aceordiog tp the 
state of the weather) ; and then you pn% it i^oa 
stones or brioks, and keep it iurneds tiU the root 
f hoots out I and, than, to know when to stop, and t9 
put it to dry, take up a com (whiph you will $a4 
tiearly transparent), and look thnmgh the skin of it. 
Yo«^ will see the speaff that U tp say, the shopt that 
would come out of the ground, pushing on towards 
the point qi the barley^-oom, It starts from the bo|^ 
torn, where the root copies opt ) and it goes on tqwarde 
the other epd ; and Wpuld, if kept mMt^ coma 4Mit 
at that other end vhen the root was about an inoh 
Jong. So that, when ypu have got the root to stari 
by soaking and tntning in heap,t the spear is on its 
way. If you lopk in through the skiU} you will sef 
}t ; and, now observe 1 when t)ko< point of thii sptwt 
haa got along.as far as the middle ^ the burle^'^om, 
yefa ehould take your barley f^d dry it, Um ^m 
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Would every fninily, and eapflcially every farmer, do 
tiiia, i! it were not I'ar the punishment attached to it 1 
The peraoOB, in the " unkent places" before men- 
tioned, dry tha malt in their oven ! But, let us hope, 
that the labourer will soon he able to get nialt with- 
out exposing bimseif to pujusbment as a violator of 
lie law. 
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111. Aa to the vse of milk and of that which pro- 
I faedB fi'om milk, in a family, very little need be eaid, 
I At a certain age bread and milk are ull that a child 
■ wantH. At a later age they furniEh one meal a day 
for children. Milk is, at all seasons, good to drink. 
Id the making of puddings, and in tlie making of 
hread too, how useful is it! Let any one who haa 

»tUen none but baker's bread for a good wlule, taste 
^read home-baked, mixed «"ith milk instead of with 
iFater; and he will find wbat the difference is. 
There is this only to be observed, that, in hot view 
Iher, bread mixed with milk will not keep so long nn 
diat mixed with water. It will of course turn sour 
^B- Honer. 

^B' 112. Whether the milk of a cow be to be con- 
^^kn>med by a cottage family in the shape of milk, or 
^Bvhether it be to be made to yield butter, skim-mllk, 
^K and butter-milk, must depend on circumstances. A 
^K''Woman that has no child, or only one, would, per- 
^ftliapS) lii"! it ^f'^ to make some butler at any rate. 

H I 
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Besides, skim-milk and bread (the milk beings boiled) 
is quite strong food enough for any childrens* break- 
&Bt, even when they begin to go to work; a fact 
which I state upon the most ample and satisfacUwy 
experience, vety seldom having ever had any other 
sort of breakfast myself till I was more than ten 
years old, and I was at work in the fields full four 
years before that. I will here mentipn that it gave 
me singular pleasure to see a boy, just turned of 
m, helping his father to rea'p^ in Sussex, this last 
Slimmer. He did little, to be sure ; but it was some- 
thing. His father set hinr into the ridge at a great 
distiEtnce before him ; and^ when he came up to the 
place, he found a sheaf cut ; and, those who know 
what it is to reap, know how pleasant it is to find 
now and then a sheaf cut ready to their hand. It 
was no small thing to see a boy fit to be trusted with 
so dangerous a thing as a reap-hook in his hands, at 
an age when ^' young masters'' have nursery-maids 
to cut their victuals for them, and to see that they 
do not' fall out of window, tumble down stairs, or 
run under carriage-wheels or horses' bellies. Was 
not this father discharging his. duty by this boy much 
better than he would have been by sending him to 
a place called a school? The boy is in a school here^ 
and an excellent school too ; the school of useful 
labour. I must hear a great deal more than I ever 
have yet heard, to convince me, that teaching chil- 
dren' to read tends so much to their happiness, their, 
independence of spirit, their manliness ofcharacter. 



■ teaching them to reap. The creature that la in 
nust b« a ilave; and to be habituated to 
cheerfttlbj is the only meaos of preveoting 
n-twentieths of mankind from being in want 
I have digressed here ; but observations of this sort 
I my opinion, never be loo often repeated ; 
CRpecially at a time nhen all sorts of uiad projects 
are on foot for nhat is falsely called educating the 
people, and when some would do this by a tax that 
would compel the single man to give part of his 
earnings to teach the married man's children to read 

' 113. Before I quit the vses to niiich milk may be 
put, let me mention, that, as mere dritik, it is, unlesa, 
perhaps, in case of heavy labour, better, in my 
Opinion, than any beer, however good. 1 have drinked 
little else for the last five years, at any lime of the 
day. Skim-milk I mean. If you have not milk 
enough to wet up your bread with (for a bushel of 
fiour requires about 16 to 18 pints), you makeup 
the quantity with water, of course ; or, which is a 
very good way, with water that has been put, boiling 
hot, upon bran, and then draiued off. This takes 
the goodness out of the bran to be sure; but, really 

, good bread is a thing of ho much importance, that it 
always ought to be the very first object in domestic 
economy. 

1 14. The cases vary so much, that it is impossible 

- talay down rules for the application of the produce 
if a cow, which rules shall fit all ca^es. I content 
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myself, therefore, with what has already been 
Hiaid oat this sul^ect ; and shall only make an obsM- 
VtM#H cm ^ act of nUlkimgy before I come to tb^ 
ehiel matter; namely, the getting qf ike food far tk^ 
oaw. A oow should be milked clean* Not a dnep, 
If it e%A be aroided, should be Jeft in the udder. . It 
lias been proved that the hall put that comes o«t 
last hnMtteehe times^ I think it is, as much butter iait, 
as the half pint that comes out ^'st. I tried tl^e milk 
of ten Aldemey cows, and, as nearly ap I, without 
beings rery nice about the matter, could ascertain, I 
found the difference to be about what I have stated. 
Tha udder would seem to be a sort of milk-pan in 
ifhieh. the cream is uppermost, and, of course, ooine^ 
onf last, seeing that the out let is at the bottonu But, 
beiddes this, if you do not milk dean, the cow will 
fpve less and less milk, and will become dry much 
, sooner than she oughts The oause oi this I do not 
know, but experience has long established the faot« 
'. 115. In providing food for a cow we must look, 
first, at the sort of cow ; seeing that a e.ow of one^ 
sort wfil certainly require more than twice as iQuch 
A)od as a cow of another sort. For a cottage, a cow 
of the smitUest sort common in England is, on every 
account, the best ; and such a cow will not requiro 
sbove 70 or 80 pounds of good moist food in the 
twenty-four hours. 

' 116* Now, how ta raise this food on 40 rods of 
g^nd is what we want to know. It frequ^tly hap^ 
pentthat-a labourer has more than 40 rods of.ground. 
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^H ]^inore frequently happens, that he hta some com- 

^^m'WKm, soma lane, aorae little out let or oilier, fiir a 

^H fftrt of the year, at least. In Hiloh casea he may 

^^■' n&ke ft (liHerent diNposilion of his ground ; or may 

^H 4o ivith less than the 40 rods. I am here, tor Nm- 

^^ {dicity's sake, to suppose, that lie have 40 rods of 

clear, unshaded laud, besides what hia house and 

Bheda ataod upon ; and that he have iiotjiiiig further 

ID the way of means to keep his cow, 

117. 1 suppose the 40 rods to he clean and un- 
ihaded; for, I am to suppose, that when a maq 
tAuriit oi 5 quarts ofmilAa day, on an averat^e, all 
the year round, he will not suffer hia ground to 1» 
epoumbered by apple trees that give iiim only the 
neani oi treating his children lo fits of the beJly- 
R^be, or with currant and gooseberry bushes, which, 
though their ftuit do very well to amuse, really gJvfl 
nothing worthy of the name of food, except to the 
^lai'kUirds and Thrushes. The ([round is to he 
flear of trees ; and, in the spring we will suppose if 
^B t« be cfenn. Then, dig it up deepbj, or, which is 
^^k>{>9tter, trench it, keeping, however, the top spit of J 

^^f t)ie «oil at the top. l,ay it in Tidge» ia April or May 
1 apbout two feet apart, and made high and sharp. When i 

the weeds appear about three inches high, turn the 
lidges into the furrows (never moving the ground but ' 

in dry weather), and bury all the weeds. Bo this 
as often as the weeds get three inches high ; and, by . 

the fall, you will have really clean ground, and not ( 

^L poor ground. ^^ J 
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118« There' is the ground then, ready. About ^ , 
th6 26th of August, but not earlier, prepare a rod of 

' jotir ground, and put some manure in it (for some 
yoii miist have); and sow one half of it with Early ; 
York Cabbage Seed, and the other half with Sugar . 
Loaf Cabbage Seed^ both of the true sort, in little 
diills at 8 inches apart, and the seeds thin in the drill. 
If the plants come up at two inches apart (and they 
filiould be thinned if thicker), you will have a plenty. 
As soon as fairly out of ground, hoe the ground , 
nicely; and ptetty deeply, and again in a few days. 
When the plants have six leaves, which will be . 
very 'soon, dig up, make fine, and manure another • 
'^rod or two, and prick out the plants, 4000 of each in . 
rows at eight inches' apart and 3 inches in the row.' 
Hoe the' ground between them often, and they will, 
grow fast and be straight and strong. I suppose-, 
that these beds for plants take 4 rods of your ground.' , 
Early in November, or, as the weather may serve, a . 

, little eariier or later, lay some manure (of whi^h I, 
sliall say more' hereafter) between the ridges, in the- 
other 36 rods, and turn the ridges over on this manure,^ 
and then transplant your plants on the ridges at 15 
inches apart. Here they will stand the winter; and 
you must see that the slugs 6.0 not eat them. If any. 
plants fail, you have plenty in the bed where you 
pricks them out ; for your 36 rods will not require 
more than 4000 plants. If the winter be very hard; 
and bad for plants, you cannot cover 36 rods; but^ 
yoa may the bed where the rest of your plants are. 
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A little litter, or straw, or dead grass, or fern, laid 
aJong between Ihe rows and the plants, not to cover 
the leaves, will preserve them completely. Whea 
people (Miaiplain of all their plants being " cut o^," 
they have, in fact, nothing to complain of but their 
own extreme careleEBneas. If I had a gardener who 
complained of all hin plants being cut off I should 
^ut him off pretty quickly. If those in the 36 rods 
z.ivi, or fail in part, lilt up their places, later in the 
Vinter, by plants from the bed. ' 

1 19t If you find the ground dry at lop during the 
'winter, hoe it, and particularly near the plants, and 
rout out all slugs and insects. And, when March 
Gomes^ and the ground is dry, hoe deep and well, 
and earth the plants up close to the lower leaves. 
As soon as the plants begin to grow, dig the ground 
with a spade clean and well, and let the spade go 
u near to llio plants as you can without actually 
displacing the plants. Give them another digpng 
in a month ; and, if weeds come in the mean-while, 
hoe, and lot not one live a week. " Oh t what a 
deal of woTk!" Well! but, it is for yourself; and 
besides, it is not all to be done in a day ; and, we 
'shall by-and-by, see what it is altogether. 

130. By the first of June; I speak of the South 
of England, and there is also some difference in sea- 
sons and soils; but, generally speaking, by the Rrst 
of June you will have turned-ia cabbages ; and soon 
you will have the Early Yorks solid. And by the 
first of June jou may get your cow, ose that ia about 
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to calrei or that has just calved, and at thi^ time 
such a cow aa you will want will not, thank God, 
eo$t above five pounds^ 

121* I shall speak of the place to keep her in and 
of the manure and litter; by-and-by. At present I 
confine myself to h^r mere food. The 36 rods, if the 
cabbages all stood till they got solid ^ would give her 
food fbr 200 da3rB at 80 pounds weight per day, 
which in more than she would 4iat. But, you must 
use some at first, that are not solid; and, then, some 
!of diem will split hefinre you can use them. But. 
.you will have pigs to help ofiF with them, and to gnaw 
the heads of* the stumps. Some of the sugav^loaws 
may have bedn planted out in the spring; and HkoM 
Aese 96 rods will get you along to some time in 
September. 

I22i Now, mind, in March, and again in A}»ri], 
sow mord JSJarly Yarkg ^d get them to be fine stout 
plants, as you did those in the fall. Dig up the 
ground and manure it, and, as fast as you cut cab«> 
bages, plant cabbages^ and in the same manner and 
with the same ' cultivatiMi as before. Your last 
planting will be about the middle of August, with 
stout plants, and these wiU serve you into the month ^ 
of Noveinber. ' 

' 123. Now we have to provide from December te 
May inclusive : and that^ too, out of this same piece 
of ground; In November there must be, arrived at 
perfection, 3000 turnip plants. These, ii>ithout the 
^rwkkSf must weigh, <m an average, 5 pounds,^aiid 
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this, at 80 pounds a day, will keep ihe cow 187 days; 
and there are but 182 days in these six months. 
The greens will have helped out the latest cabhag^ 
to carry you through November; and, perhaps into 
December. But, for these six months you must 
depend on nothing but the Swedish turnipa. 

124. And now how are these to be had vpoii the 
lavte ground that bears the cabbaps? That we 
are now going to see. When you plant out your 
cabbages at the out-set, put first a row of Early 
Yorks, then a row of Sugar-loafs, and so on 
throughout the piece. Of course, as you are to use 
the Early Yorks first you will cut every other row; 
and the Early Yorks that you are to plant in summer 

"will go into the intervals. By-and-by the Siigar- 
Loaves are cut away, and in their place will comft 
Swedish turnips, you digging and manuring the 
ground as in the case of the cabbages ; and, at last, 
you will find about 16 rods where you will have 
found it too late, and unnecetsarif besides, to plant 
any second crop of cabbages. Here the Swedish 
Turnips will stand in rows at 2 feet apart (and 
always a foot apart in the row;) and thus you will 
have three thousand turnips; and, if these do not 
weigh 5 pounds each on an average, the fault must be 
in the seed or in the management, 

125. The Swedish Turnips are raised in this 
manner. You will bear in mind the Jiiitr rods of 
ground, in which you have sowed and pricked out 
yoiif cabbage plania. The plnnls (hat will be left 
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there will, in April, serve you for gteenSy if you ever 

eat any, though bread and bacon are very good 

without greens, and rather better than with. . At any 

irate, the pig, which has strong powers of digettion, 

will .consume this herbage. In, a part. of. these four 

rods youifdll, in March and April, as before direct- 

ed, have sown and raised your Early. Yorks for the 

summer planting. :Now, in.thiB last, week of May 

prepare. a. quarter of a rod of^ this ground, and sow. 

it, pre^^ely. as^direc.ted for; the _Cabbag^-seed, wijkh, 

Swedish turnip-seed ; and,' sow a quarter; of a' rod 

every three days, till you have sowed two rods. If 

the fly appear, cover the rows over in theday tim^ 

with cabbage leaves, and take the leaves off at. 

night ; hoe well between the plants ; and, when they^ 

are safe from the fly, thin them to four inches apart in 

the row. The two rods will give you nearly ^ve 

thousand plants, whieh is 2,000 more than. you will 

want. Fromthi^ bed you draw your plants to. trans* 

plant in the ground where the cabbages have, stood^ 

as before directed. .You should transplant . non/B 

much ^^ore the middle of July, and not much Za^er 

than the middle of August. In the 2 rods, whence 

you take your turnip plants, you may leave plants 

to come to perfection, at 2 feet distances each way ; 

and this will give you over and above, 840 pounds 

weight of turnips. For the other two rods will be 

, ground enough for you ' to sow your cabbage plants 

in at the end of August, as directed for last year. 

126. I should now proceed to speak of the manner 
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of harvefiting, preserving, and using the crops; of 
the manner of feeding the cow ; of the shed for her; 
of the maji&gingof the manure, and several other less 
important things; but, these, for want of room here, 
must be reserved for the beginning of my next Num- 
ber. After, therefore, observing that the Turnip 
plants must be transplanted in the same way that 
Cabbage plants are ; and that both ought to be 
transplanted in dry weather and in ground just fresh 
digged, 1 shall close this Number with the notice of 
two points which I am most anxious to impress 
upon the mind of every reader. 

127. The first is, whether these crops give an ill 
iasie to milk and butter. It is very certain, that the 
taste and smell of certain sorts of cattle-food will do 
this ; for, in eome parts of America, where the wild 
garlick, of which the cows are very fond, and which, 
like other bulbous rooted planis, springs before the 
grass, not only the milk and butter have a strong 
taste of garlick, but even the veal, when the calves 
suck milk from such sources. None can be more 
common expressions, ihao, in Philadelphia market, 
are those of Garlickt/ Butter and Garlicky Veal. I 
have distinctly tasted the Whiskey in milk of cows 
fed on distiller's wash. It is also certain, that, if the 
cow eat putrid leaves of cabbages and turnips, the 
butter will be offensive. And the white-turnip, 
which is, at best but a poor thing and often half 
putrid, makes miserable butter. The large caf/^e- 
cabbttge, which, when loaved hard, has a strong 
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and even an offenaire amellj will give a bad taste 
^d. smell to milk and butter, whetber there be 
putrid leaves or ^ot• If you boil one of these rank 
cabbagiesi the water is extrepaely offensive to the 
smell. But I state upon positive and recent expe- 
rience! that Early York and Sugar-loaf Cabbages 
will yield as sweet milk and butter as any food that 
can be given to a cow. During this last summer, I 
have, with the exception about to be noticed, kept, 
from the 1st pf May to 2?d October, ^ve cows upon 
the gra^s pf tpo acres and a quarter qf ground, the 
grass being generally cut up for them and given to 
them jin the stall. I had in the spring 5,000 cab- 
bage plants, intended for my pigs, eleven in number* 
But, the pigs could not eat ha^ their aillowance, 
though they were not very small when they began 
upon it* We w^re compelled to resort to the a|d of 
the cows ; and, in order to see the effect on the milk 
and butter, we did not mix the food ; but gave the 
^ows two distinct spells at the cabbages, each spell 
9^mt }0 days in duration. The cabbages were cut 
Offth^ stump with little or i)o care about dead 
leaves* , ^ni sweeter, finer butter, butter of a finer 
«K>lour, than thes^ cabbages made, never was made 
in this worldt I never had better from cows feeding 
ip tl^e sweetest pasture. Now^ as to Swedish tur^* 
nips, they do give a little taste, especially if boiling 
Qf the milk pans be neglected, and if the greatest 
C9xe be not taken about all the dairy tackle. Yet, 

w^haTe^ lonnonths together, bad thebuttejr so fine 
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from Swedub tumipB, tbat nobody could well dis-^ 
tinguiah it from graes-butter. But, to secure this; 
thei» must be no sluitishness. Chum, pans, pail, 
tfialves^ wall,, floor, and all about the dairy must be 
clean ; and, above all things, the pans must be 
boiled. However, after all, it is not here a case of 
delicacy of small m refined as to faint at any thing 
that meets it except the stink of perfumes. If the 
butter do taste a little of the Swedish turnip, it will 
do very well where there is plenty of that sweet 
sauce which early rising and bodily ;labour are ever 
sure to bring. 

128. The other point (about which I am still more 
apxious) is, the seed; for, if the seed be i^ot ^ound^ 
and especially if it be not true to its kindy all your 
labour is m vain. It is best, if you can do it, to get 
your seed from some friend, or some one that you> 
know and can trust. If you save seed, observe all 
the precautions mentioned in my book on Gardening j 
This very year I have some Swedish turnips, so 
called, about 7,000 in number, and should, if my 
seed had been true, have had about twenty tont 
weight ; instead of which I have about three^! Indeed 
they are not Swedish turnips, but a sort of mixture 
between that plant and rape. I am sure the seeds«> 
man did not wilfully deceive me. He was deceived 
himself. The truth is, that seedsmen are compelled 
to buy their seeds of this plant. Farmers save it ; 
and, they but too often pay very little attention to^ 

the manner of doing it. The best way is to get a 
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dozen of fine turnip plants, perfect in all respectSi 
and plant them in a situation where the smell of the 
blossoms of nothing of the cabbage or rape or turnip 
or even charlock kind can reach them. The seed 
will keep perfectly good for /our years. 
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(Continued,) 

129. I HAVE now, in the conclusion of this ajrti- 
cle, to speak of the manner of harvesting and pre^. 
serviikg the Swedes ; of the place to keep the cow in; 
of the manure for the land; and of the quantity of 
labour, that the cultivation of the land and the har- 
vesting of the crop will require. 

130. Harvesting and preserving the Swedes. "When 
they are ready to take up, the tops must be cut off, 
if not cut off before, and also the roots: but, neither 
tops nor roots should be cut off very close. You will 
have room for ten bushels of the bulbs in the house,, 
or shed. Put the rest into ten-bushel heaps. Make 
the heap upon the ground, in a round form, and let. 
it rise up to a point. Lay over it a little litter, straw, 
or dead grass, about three inches thick; and then, 
earth upon that about six inches thick. Then cut i^ 



^^M^iin lound green turf about ei|i;hteen inches over, 
^^Pknd put it upon the crown of the heap to prevent the 
earth icom being washed off. Thus these heaps will 
Kinain till wanted for use. When given to the cow, 
it will be best to wash the Swedes and cut each into 
btno or three piecea with a spade or some other tool. 
a take in ten bushels at a time. If you find. 
^em sprovtaiff in the Spring, open the remaining 
jid expose them to the sun and wind ; and 
(over them again slightly with straw oi Utter bf some 
wt. 
131. As to the place to keep the cow in, much will 
B^pend upon situaltott and circumstanceE. 1 am 
P*lways Bupposing that the cottage is a real cottage, 
a liouee in a town or village street; though, 
■' wherever tliere is the quarter of an acre of ground, 
■ may be kept. Let me, howei'er, suppose 
£ which will generally happen; namely, that the 
kottage stands by the ude of a road, or lane, and 
amougat fields and woods, if not on the side of a com- 
mon. To prelend to tell a country labourer how to 
build a shed for a cow, how to stick it up against the 
■ end of bin house, or to make it an independent erec- 
■, to dwell on the muterials, where poles, rods, 
'' Vattles, riishfs, iiirze, heath, and cooper-chipa, are 
I aJI to be gotten by him for nothing or next to nothing, 
would be useless; because a man, who, thus situated, 
t any loss for a shed for his cow, is not only 
tinfit to keep a cow, but unfit to keep a cat. The 
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warmer th6 shed is the better it is. Th« floor . 
dunild st&pe, but not too much. There ftre staneSf of 
some sort or other, every where, and kboiit »x- 
wheel-birrow-fiills will pave the shed, a thing to be^ 
by no means neglected. A broad trough, or box, 
fixed lip at the head of the cow, is the thing to give* 
her food in ; and shfe should be fed three times a 
day, at least; always at day-light and at miai^set. 
It is not ahsolutely necessdry that a cow ^er qiAi 
her shed, e^tcept just at calring time, or when takoii* 
to the bull. In the former case the time is, nine timiV 
out of ten, knoi^ to within forty^eight houiii. Any 
efadosed field or place, wiH do for her during a day 
or two ; and, for such purpose, if thi^re be not reonp 
at hom^, no man will refuse place for lier in a fitllovr 
Md. It win, howev«Jir, be good, where there is bo 
cofnmon to turn her out tipon, to have h^ led by a* 
stdng, two or three times a weel, which ia$sy be don# 
by a child five years old^ to graze,- or pick, aldng th# 
sides of roads and lanes. \¥liere there is a commMtf 
she wHl, of course, be turned out in the day tiiney 
except in tery wet or severe weather ; and^ in a case 
likd this, ti smaller quantity of grcMmd will suffice 
lor the keeping of her. Accor^g to the ftresent 
practice, a ihiseralble *^ taHet'* of bad -hay is^ in such' 
cases, die winter provision' for the cow. ft catf 
scarcely be called food ; and, the ccmsequehee kf 
the cow is both rfry and ftmsjr nearly half iliie year r 
instead* of being dry only about ^ke^ 4k^ffhetoMf 
calving, and being sleek and liisty at the end of the 
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^HllrtM, te whtcli a udrm lodging gretttly oontribitteft 

^H^fc, Dlueri~e, if you Veep a ciiw, any time between 

S^tember and J\ine, out in ft fidd, or ynrd, to en' 

dure the chances of the weather, she will nut, though 

flhe have food precisely the same in quantity and 

^Hfeality, yield above Iwo-thirds as much as if sha 

^^Bfeh! lodged in house: and, in w^; weather, she will 

^^n yield halfm niuoli. It m not so much the cold 

las the Ket that is injurious to all our stock Jn 

England. 

132. The Manure. At the leijinninff this must 
be provided by collections made on the fnad ; by th« 
rpsults of the residence iii a cottnje. Let any man 
clean out every place about his dwelUng ; lake and 
scrape and sweep all into a heap ; and he will &ni, 
that he has a great deal. Earth of almost any sort 
^_4lui.t has long- lain on the surface and has been trodden 
^■■FIs a species of manure, Erery act that tends tA 
^HBUness ro\md a dwelling tends to the creating of a 
^^IftiBs of manure. And, 1 have very seldom seen & 
cottage, with a plat of ground of a quarter tit' ^ 
acre belonging to if. round about which 1 could not 
have collected a very large heap of manure. Every- 
thing of animal or vegetable substance, that come* 
into a. house, must ^ro out ofil again, in one £hap«or 
anotlier. The very emptying of vessels, of various 
kinds, on a heap of common earth, makes it a heap 
of the best of manure. Thug goes on the work ot' 
reproduction ; and thus is verified the words of ihe 
Scripture: " Fhsft it grass ; and there is nothing 
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meuf .imder the stm.**^ Thus far as to the out^set. 
T^ben yen htLYe- got the cow, there is no piore care 
about manure ; for, and especially if you ha?e a pig 
abo, yon must have enough annually for an acre of 
ground. And, let it he ohseryed, that, after a time, 
it will .be unnecc^ary, and would be injurious, to 
manure for every crop ; for that would produce^ mxx% 
•Calk -and green than substantial part; as it is well 
lUiO^m; that wheat {^ants, standing in ground too full 
of manure, will yield very thick and long straws^ bivt 
grains of little or no substance. You ought to depend 
jnore on the spade and the hoe than on the dung-* 
heap. Nevortiheless, the greatest care should > be 
lakBn to preserve the manure ; because you will 
l^biA $traWy unless you be by the side of a ccmimon 
which gives you rushes, grassy furze, or fern; and 
to get straw you must give a part of your dung firom 
ihe oow-rstall and pig-stye. The best way to pror 
jerve manure, is to have a pit of sufficient dimen* 
jions clpse behiikd, the cpw^shed and pig-stye^ for 
the. run from, these to go into, and from which all 
.Tunaof rain Winter should be kept. Into th^s pit 
would gp the emptying of the shed and of the stye, 
jtnd the produce of all . sweepings . and cleaning! 
jround the house; and thus a large mass of manure 
;Would soon ^w together. Much too large a 
^quantity for a quarter of an acre of ground. One 
jgood load of wheat or rye straw is all that you woidijL 
want for the winter, and half a one for the summer; 
and you would have . more than eaovgh dui^^to 

exchange 9gi4&9t this sttaw* 
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33. Now, as to the quantity of labour that the 
ivation of the land will demand in a year. AVe 

will suppose the whole to bave ^ve complete dig^ 
ffings, and Gay nothing about the little matters of 
sowing and planting and hoeing and harvesting, 
all which are a mere trifle. We are supposing 
the owner to be an able labouring man ; and such a 
man will dig 1^ rode of ground in a day. Here are 
200 rods to be digged, and here are a little less tbau 
17 days of work at 12 hours in the day; or, 200 hours 
work, to be done in the course of the long days of 
spring and summer, while it is light long before sir 
in the morning, and loug after six at night. What 
is it, then ! Ie it not better than time spent in the 
ale-house, or in creeping about after a miserable 
hare ? Frequently, and most frequently, theie will 
be a boy, if not tn-o, big enough to help. And (I 
only give this as a hint) I saw, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber last (1822) a very prcttJj woman, in the village 
of Hannington in Wiltshire, digging a piece of 
ground and planting it with Early Cabbaget!, which 
she did as handily and as neatly as any gardener 
that I ever saw. The ground was wet, and, there- 
fore, to avoid treading the digged ground in that 
utate, she had her Hne er^tended, and put in the 
rows as she advanced with her di^ng, standing in 
the freiich while she performed the act of planting, 
which she did with great nimbleness and precision. 
Nothing could be more skilfully or benu^Mly done. 
Her clothes were neat, clean, and tight about her. 
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Slle h^ turned her handkerchief dows from her 
la^k, which^ with the glbW that the work had brought 
iiltA hPT checks, ibrmed an ohjeet which L d« auit 
iiay woulii have made me aetually stop my QhaWj^^ 
)iad it not bfeo for the occupation in which she wa« 
€<^ged; but» all t&ken together, the tempta;tion wa« 
tocT strong to he resisted. ' But, there i$ the Sunday t 
and I kiiow of no U^, human or divine, that ^^rbidd 
« labouring m&n to dig eft plant his garden pn 8tinr 
day, if the gQod of his fumily demand it; and if 
he cannot, without injury to that £ajntly, ^j^ (Othef 
time tb do it in. Shepherds, carters^ pigfeedera, 
drovets, coax^hmen, cooks, &otmen, . printers, and 
numerous others, Work on the Sundays, Theiia 
are deemed; by. the law, wotha of necemty, Har*T 
vesting and haymaking are aUowed to be carried on 
on the Si^nday, in certain cases ; when'they alwaya 
are carried pn-by provident farmery. And, I should 
be glad to kno|v the case which is more n, ea0e qf 
necessity, than that now under our view. In &Ldt, 
the labouring people do work on the Sunday momin||^ 
in particulaTi ^1 ovef the country, at something or 
other, or they ^f^ ei^aged in pnrsuits > good deal 
less religious iiiOJiihstt of digging and planting, S<| 
that, as to th^ 200 hourgy they are easily found, with^ 
out the loss of any of the time required for constant 
daily labour. 

134. And, what a produce is that of a cqw 1 ( 
suppose only an average of 5 quarts of milk a €ta^\ 
If made into butter, it will be equal ^^ery week 49 
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IfttfO day& of Ike man's ivages, besides the value of the 
Aim milk : and tliis can hardly be of lets value than 
»nother day's wagea. What a thing, then, is this 
cow, if fiite earn half as much aa the man ! I am 
greatly under-ratlng her produce ; but I wish to put 
^^Lj^ the advantages at the lowest. To be sure, there 
^^B|p Work for the wife, or daughter, to milk aad make 
^^B^htter. But, the tbrmer is done at the two enda of 
Hk day, and the latter only about once in the Seek. 
And, whatever the^e may subtract troni the labours 
^ the field, which all country women ought to ho 

t pugged in whenever they conveniently can; what- 
ii^r the carea created by the cow may subtract from 
.these, is amply compensated for by the educalio* 
ti)iU these carea will give to the children. They 
mil all learn to milk,* and the girle to make butter. 
And, which is a thing of the very first importance, 
they will alt learn, from their tui'aucy, Co set a just 
value upon dumb animals, and will grow up in the 
habit of treating them will) gentleness aad feeding 

kjhem with care. Tu those who have not been 
iT ■ 
■ la me the foltoning- bos happened within the last year. 
iCyoniigmau, iu the ruuntry, had agreed ta be my servapt; 
butf it naa fbuiiil that he eauld. not mUk : and the bargaio 
WHS !ct aside. About a muuth arternarils a ynuu^ mau, 
lAo laid he was a /armer'i (an, and who came rniiu Uerc- 
fwdshire, nfFeced liinibelf tu me al Keusiujlon. " Can you 
mUtt" He could uiit; Ijut tcottld lenml Aye, but, iu the 
letmiog, he might Jry 1^ mif coun / What a utaaoic la the 
p(iri:/ili of these VQitng meu ! Both of Ihcra were iu viohI 
Bfent/ilotmiml. The latl«r had come mure than a hundred 
■ilet iuM«rc4o/aiori; and here he was left to hunger still, 
and to be etpuEed to all ^orts af ills, because he cmild not 
mitk. 
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brought up in the midst of nval affairs, it isi hardly 
possible to give an adequate idea of the importanco 
of this part of education, I should be very loath to 
entrust the care of my horses, cattle, sheep or ^igs, 
-to any one, whose father never had cow or pig of 
his own. It is a general complaint, that servants^ 
and especially farm-servants, are. not so good as they 
used to be. How should they ? They were formerly 
the sons and daughters of smaU farmers ; they are 
BOW the progeny of miserable property-less labourers. 
They have never seen an ' animal in which they, 
had any interest. They are careless by habit. 
This monstrous evil has arisen from causes which I 
have a thousand times described ; and which causes 
must now be speedily removed; or, they will pro- 
duce a dissolution of society, and give us ^beginning 
afresh. 

135. The circumstances vary so much, that it is 
impossible to lay down precise rules suited to all 
eases. The cottage may be on the side of a forest 
or conmion ; it may be on the side of a lane or of a 
great road, distant from town or village ; it may be 
on the skirts of one of th^ latter; and, then, again, 
the family may be few or great in number, the chil- 
dren small or big: according to all which circum- 
stances, the extent and application of the cow-food, 
and also the application of the produce, will natu- 
rally be i:egulated. Under some circumstances, half 
the above crop may be enough; especially where 
good commons are at hand. Sometimes it may be^ 
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e beet way to sell the calf as soon as c aired 
here, to fat it; and, at others, if you cannot sell it, 
which gometimes hajipcns, to knock it no. tlic head 
as Roon as calyed ; for, where there is a faniily of 
■mall children, the price of a calf at two months old 

»!nnnot be equal to the half of the value of the tn-o 
annths' milk. It ie pure weakness to call it " n pity." 
It is a. much greater pity to see hungry cliildren 
o^ing for the luilk that a calf is sucking to no useful 
ptiTpose; and as to the cow and the calf, the one 
must lose her young aud the other its life after all, 
^^L'fead the respite only makes an addition to the suffer- 
^H.dligs of both. 

^^^.1 13G. As to the pretended unwholesomnness of milk 

^^■tln certain cases; as to its not being adapted to some 

^^^imnstitiitions, I do not heUeve one word of the 

^^K batter. When we talk of the/r"i(«, indeed, which 

^Hltere formerly the chief food of a great part of 

^^Lnaokind, we should recollect, that those fruits grew 

^B Ja countries that had a sun to ripen the fruits and ta 

pDt nutritious matter into them. But, as to milk, 

England yields to no country upon tlic face of the 

aaith. Neat cattle will touch nothing that is not 

wholesome in its nature ; nothing that is not wholly 

inno:iious. Out of a pail that has ever had grease 

fa it they will not diink a drop, though they be 

rftf^ng with thirst, Tlieir very breath is fragrance. 

And how, then, la it i>Msib!e, that unwholesomoness! 

ibould distjl from the udfler of t! powl The mi|lt 
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varies, indeed, in its quality aii4 taatf f^eofdlftg %9 
tbe variations iq the nature of the food ; htit, i\o jSolod 
will a cow touch that is any way hostile \o l^aUh* 
Feed young puppies upon milk from ike eow, and 
they will never die T^^ith that ravaging diset^ called 
f' the distemper" In 9hort, to suppose that mUk 
contains any thing essentially unwhplesomjB is mx^ 
strous. When, indeed, the appetite becomes vi* 
tiated ; wh^n the organs have been long aocustomed 
to food of a mtae stimulating n^ure ; when it hM 
been resolved to eat raj$outs at dinner and drink 
wine, and to swallow a '* a devil'' and a glass of 
strong grog at night ; then milk for breaVfs^t may hft 
^^ heavy** and disgusting, and the feeder may stand 
in need of tea or laiidanum« which differ only as to 
degrees of strength. But, and I speak from the 
^^Qost .ac(^le experience, milk is not '^ heavy y* and 
much less is it unwhole^omej when he who .uses it 
rises early, never swallows stirong drinki and never 
utuffs himself with flesh of any kind. Many and 
many a day I scarcely taste of meat, and then cbiQ%' 
at breakfast, and that, too, at aii early hour. Milk 
is tiie natural foipd of y(nt9tg people ; if it he too. ckhy 
skim it again and ^kfi^ till it be not: top rich* Thvi 
is an evil easily ^iired. ' , If yo^ iiave pow tQ iegm, 
with a family of children, they mi^ nqt like it ai 
first. But, persevere: and the pareixt ivbo does i^^ 
do Uus^ having the means in his l^ands, shame^yc. 
neglects his duty. A son, whp prefers a ** d^vil" ^vA 
a glass of grog to a bunch pf bread and a bowl of 
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cold milk» I regard as a pest ; and for this pest the 
lather has to thank himself « 

, 137, Before I dismiss this article, let me offer ap 
observation or two to those persons who live in the 
vicinity of towns, or in towns, and who, though they 
have large gardens, have '^ no land to keep a fiow^* 
ja circumstance which they '^ exceedingly regret** 
.1 l^aya, } dare say, witnessed this case at least a 
tboysand times. Now, how. much ,garden groupd 
does it require to supply even a large family with 
garder^.. vegetables? The market gardeners roun^ 
the metropolis of this wen-headed countiy ; round 
this wen of all wens; round this prodigious and 
.monstrous collection of human beings : these market 
gardeners have about three hundred thotuand fami- 
lies ta swppljn with vegetables, and these they supply 
Wjsll top, and with summer-fruits into the bargain. 
^ow, if it demanded ten rods to a family, the wholes 
.would demand, all but a fraction, nineteen thousand 
aores of garden groundi We have only to cast our 
eyes over what there is, to know, that there is not a 
fourth of that quantity. A square mile contains, 
{eaying out parts of a hundred, 700 acres oi hmd; 
l^d 19,^000 acres occupy more than twenty -riwp 
square niiUs* Are there 22 square miles covered 
with the Wen's market gardens? The very. que»* 
tipn is absurd* The whole of the market gardens 
;^om Brompton to Hammersmith, extending to Bat?* 
tersea Rise on. the one side, and to t^e Bayswater 
road on the other aide, and leaving gut roads^ lanes. 
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Duneriesy pastares,' cornfields, and pleasure grounds, 
do not, in my opinion, cover one square mile. To 
^e north aiid south of the Wen there is very little in 
the way of market garden; and if, on hoth sides of 
the 'Riames, to the eastward of the Wen, there be 
three square miles actually covered with market gar- 
dens, that is the full extent. How, then, could the 
Wen be supplied, if it required ten rods to each 
family? To be sure, potatoes, carrots and turnips, 
and especially the first of these, are brought, for the 
trne of the Wen, from a great distance, in many 
cases. But, so they are for the use of the penonB 
I am speaking of; for a gentleman thinks no more of 
raising a large quantity of these things in his garden 
than he thinks of raising wheat there. How is it, 
then, that it requires half an acre, or 80 rods, in a 
private garden to supply a family, while these mar- 
ket-gardeners supply all these families (and so amply 
too) from t^n, or more likely, ^ye rods of ground to 
ariietmily? I have shown, in the last Number, that 
nearly -fifteen tons of vegetables can be raised in i 
3rear upon forty rods of ground ; that is to say, ten 
loads icft a waggon and four good horses. And is not 
a fourth, or even an eighth, part of this weight, suffi- 
cient to go down the throats of a family in a year? 
Nay, allow that only a ton goes to a family in a year, 
it is more than six pounds weighi a day ; and what 
•ort of family must that be that really swallows six 
pounds weight a day; and this a market-gardener 
irJIJ rMsc ibr tb«n 4ipon }es8 tJini? f4w r^tf? f>f 
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^und ; for he will rai^e, in the course of the ye&r, 
^en more than fifteen tons upon forty rods of ground. 
What is it, then, that they do with the eighty rodB of 
ground in a private garden ? Why, in tlie first place, 
Aey have one crop where they ouglit to have lliree. 
^H^RwD they do not half till the ground. Then they 
^^Hlbw things that are vol wanted. Plant calibagei 
^^fand other things, let them stand till they he good for 
nothing, and then ivheel them to the rubbish heap. 
Raise as many radishes, lettuces, and as much en- 
dire and as many kidney-beans, as would serve for 
tea families ; and finally throw nine-tenths of lliem 
Bvay, I (luce saw not less than three rods of ground, 
IB a garden of this sort, with lettuces all beating 

I tied. Seed enough for half a county. They cut a 
eabbage here and a cabbage there, and so let the 
Irtiole of the piece of ground remain undug, till the 
hiit cabbage be cut. But, after all, the produce, 
•reo in this way, is so great, that it never could be 
gotten rid of, if the main part were not thrown aviay. 
The rubbish heap always receives four-fiftha even of 
the eatable part of the produce, 

138. It is not thus that the market-gardeners pro- 
ceed. Their rubbish heap consists of little beside* 
mere cabbage -stumps. No sooner is one crop on the 

I ground than they settle in their minds what is to fol- 
low It. They clear as they go in taking off a crop, 
And, as they clear they dig aiid plant, file ground 
h never without seed in it or pUnls on it. And thus, 
fa the coijrBe of the year, they rw« a prodljioui 
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hultc of ;vegetable8 from 80 roda of ground. 3iicb 
ngU^-Bce and industry are ^ot to be expected m.^ 
servant;, for, it is foolish to expect, thai a man will 
exert himiielf for another as much as he will for hiin- 
aelf. But, if I were situated as one of the pei^iis 
is ^at I hafe spoken of in paragraph 137 ; tha^ is 
|o saji if I had a garden of 80 rods^ or even of 60 
fiods, of ground, I would^ out of that garden, drajw a 
sufficiency of vegetables for my family^ and would 
. m^ it yield enough for a com besides. I should go 
^ -short way to work with my gardener, I sho)2]4 
put (Jottage Economy into his hands, and ^1^ hii^, 
ths^ if i^ could furnish me with vegetablefi ^4;Q>y 
e^w with fQod> he wa^ my man; and, that, i^ })fi 
^(oald not, I must get one that oouJd and would, I 
mn ttot for making a man toil like a slave; but, wha^ 
would become of the world, if a well-fed healthy, W^ 
GO|ild exhaust himself in tilling and cropping ^nd 
oleiM^iDg half an acre of ground 1 I have known ma;i^jj[ 
nMNA dig 30 rods of garden-ground in a day; I 
liaye, before I was fourteen, digged 20 rods in a dajr 
for more than ten days successively; and I 4^ai^ 
bfWdy and believe the fact, of an^aUf at.Portsea» 
yH^ digged 40 rods in one single day, between ds^- 
ligtit and dark. So that it is no slavish toil that I am 
here recommending* 
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. Next after tlie Cow conies the Pig ; and, in 
ay cases, where a caw cannot be kept a pig; or pigs 
f be kept. But, these are animals not to be ven> 
michout due conmileratian as to the ineani of 
g them; for, a starved pig is a great deal worse 
ill. You cannot make bacon as you 
can milk, merely out of tlie garden. There must be 
temelhinfi mors. A couple of flitches of bacon are 
worth Gfiy tliousand methodist sermoiiR and religious 
tracts. The sight of them upon the rack tends more 
Mke«p a man from poaching and stealing than whole 

rlrolumes of jienal statutes, though assisted by the ter-* 
Ibis of the hulks and the gibbet. Tbey are great soft- 
piers of the temper and promoters of domestic bar- 
juony. They are a (jreat blessing ; but, they are not 
to be had from herbage or roots nf aay kind ; and, 
therefore, before a pig be attempted, the means ought 
to be considered. 

140. Breeding sows are great favourites with Cot* 
tagers in general ; but I bave seldom known them 
to ttoawer ilieir purpose. . Where there is an outlet, 
fte sow will, indeed, keep herself by grazing in 

Icnnuner, with a' little ■wash to help lier out; and, 
vrhen her pigs come, they are many in number ; but, 
ftey are a heavy expense. The sow must live as 
well as e. fatting hog, or llie pigs will be good for 
little. It is a great mistake, too, to suppose, that the 
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condition of the sow previous to pigging ia of no 
consequence ; ai^d/ indeed, some suppdisey that she 
ought to he rather bare of flesh at the pigging time. 
Never was a greater mistake ; for, if .she hie in this 
state, shie presently hecomes a mere rack of hones; 
and then, do what you will, the pigs will be poor 
tilings. However fat she may be before she farrow^ 
the. pigs will make her lean . in : a week. .All her fat 
goes away in her milk, and, unless the pigs haveJa 
itore to draw. upon, they pull her dowa directly ; aiid» 
by.the time they are three weeks old, they are star?*^ 
iog for want; and then they never come to good,., r 
. 141. Now, a cottager's sow . cannot, . without graat . 
eiqpeiise, he kept in a way to enable her to mttt tlM 
demands of her farrow. She may looh pretty well ^ 
hut the flesh she hais upon her is not of the same na* 
ture. as. that which the farm^ynrd sow carries about 
her. It is. the result of grass, and of poor, grass, too^ 
or other weak food ; and not made partly out of com : 
and whey and strong wash, as in the case of .the ixt* 
mer*s sow. No food short of that of a fatting hof^ 
will enable her to kefep her pigs alive ; and, this she 
nmst have for ten iveeks, and that at a great expense: 
Then, comes the operatien, .upon the rprinciple. of 
Parson MaltkuSfiji order to cheek population ; and: 
there is some risk here, though not very great. Buty 
tbere is the weaning ; and who^ that knows any thing^ 
about the matter, will think lightly of the weaning of 
a&m)w:of.pigs.i By having niee. food given Ihbm* 
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I'fivt, their 'a^ppe Brim ce soon shews tlie wajtt of her. 
IWothing but the very beat fijod, and that given in the 
most Judicious inauDer, will keep them up to an; 
thing like good conditit>ii ; atid, indeed, there m nu' 
-thing short of milk that will efl'ect the thing irell. 
How should it be otherwise ? The very richest cow's 
milk ia poor, compared with that of the sow; and, to 
be taken from this and put upon food,' one ingredient 

tnf which is water, is quite sufficient to reduce (he 
poor little things to bare bonea aud Blaring hair, a 
itate to which cottager'a pigs very soon come in 
general ; and, at last, he frequentiy drives them to 
market, and sells them for less than the cost of the 
food which they and the saw have devoured since 
they were farrowed. It was, doubtleaa, pigs of this 
description that were sold the other day at Newbury 
^^ Market, iar fifteen pence apiece, and which were, I 
^HnSsre aay, dear even as a gift. To get such a pig to 
^^Pte^tn to grow will require three months, and with 
^^ 'fooA feeding too, in winter lime. To be sure it does 
come to be a hog at last ; but, do what you can, it is 
a dear hog. 

H*. Tlie Cottager, then, can hold no competition 
■with the FaTvter in the breeding of piga, to do which, 
with advantage, there must be vtilk, and milk, too, 
■that can be advantageously applied to no other use. 
The cottager's pig must be bought ready weaned to 
his hand, and, indeed, at four months old, at which 
age, if he be in good condition, he will eat any thing 
that an old hog ivill eat. He will graze, eat cabbage 
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leaves, luid almost the stmnpn* Swedish tun^ptops ^r 
roots^ and suph thingBi with a little wajih, will keep 
•him along in very good growing order. I have noF 
to speak <?£ the time of purchasing, the yifinner <^f 
keeping, of fatting, killing and curing; but these J 
must reserve till my next Number. 
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KEEPING PIGS. 
(OnUinuedi) 

142L As in the case of caw0 so in that of pigi9> 
much must depend upon the situation of the cottage ; 
because all pigs will gr^ze; and, therefore, on the 
skirts of forests or commons, a couple or three pigs 
may be kept, if the family be considerable; and 
especially if the cottager brew his own beer, which 
will give him grains to assist the wash. Even in 
JaateSf or on the 9ides of great roads, a pig will fiijd a 
good part of his food from May to November } and, 
if he be yoked, the oocupiers of the neiglvbourhood 
must be churlish and brutish indeed, if they give the 
owner any annoyance. 

14^. Let me break off- here for a moment to pQUU 
out f to my readers the truly excellent conduct of Lord 
Wuicu£i«s£A and Lord Stanbops, who, as I read^ 
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have tfjcen ^eat pains to make the labourer^on tbeu 
fstates comfortable by allottipg to each a p^eoe^ of 
gro^ad sufficient fox the keeping of a cow. I once, 
when I lived at BoUer^, proposed to the cppy-holders 
aad other faimeos in my neighbowrh^y that we shputd 
petition the Bishop of Winchester! who was lord of the 
msmors thereabouts^ to grant titles to* all the numerouii 
persons called trespassers on, tie V)(istes ; <and also to 
give titles to others of the poor parishioners, who 
wore willing to mak^, oo.thQ skirts of the .wastes, en^ 
closures not exceeding an acre eadbu ThiSf ^ am con-* 
yinced, would have done a great deal towards reUev- 
^ng the parishes, then greatly burdened by men out 
of work. This would have b^n better than digging 
' holes one flay to ^11 them up the next. Not a single 
man would agree to ii^y proposal ! One, a l;aiIl-£rog 
fiurmer (now, I heajr, pretty well ^sweated down)! 
said it would only makp them saucy ! And one, a 
true disciple of MaltkuSy said, that to facilitate their 
rearing of children rms a barm I This man had, at 
the time, la his own occupation, land ^that had for- 
merly been six farms, and he hadj too, ten or a dosen 
children. I will not mention names ; but, this far-t 
mer will now^ perhaps, have occasion to call to .mind 
vhat I told him on that day, when hia^oppositioai 
fuid particularly th^ ground of it, gave^ne the more 
pi|i|i as he was a very industrions^ civil and honest 
fav^ Never was thercf a greater mistake than to 
fuppose, that ipen ai^ madfB saucy and- idle .by jus^ 
fnd Iqad treatment. Slavey are always lazy ^ 
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saucy ; nothing but the lash will extort from' them 
either labour or respectful deportment. I never met 
with a saucy Yankcfe (New Englander) in my life. 
Never servile ; always civil. This must necessarily 
be the character oi freemen living in a state of com- 
petence. They have nobody to envy; nobody to 
complain of; they are in good humour with mankind. 
It must, however, be confessed, that very little, com- 
paratively speaking, is to be accomplished by the 
individual efforts, even of benevolent nien like tl^ 
two noblemen before mentioned. They have a strife 
to maintain against the general tendency of the na- 
tional state of things. It is by general and indirect 
means, and not by partial and direct and positive 
regulations, that so great a good as that which they 
generously aim at can be accomplished. When we 
are to see such ^eans adopted, God only knows ; but,- 
if much longer delayed, I am of opinion, that they 
will come too late to prevent something very much re- 
sembling a dissolution of society. 

145. The cottagerV pig should be bought in the 
spring, or late in winter ; and, being then four months 
<Mf he will be a year old bef(H'e killing time ; for, it 
•hould always be borne in mind, that this age is re- 
quired in order to insure the greatest quantity of 
meat from a given quantity of food. If a hog be 
more than a year old, he is the better for it - The 
flesh is more solid and more nutritious than that Of a 
youBg bog, miieh in the same degree that the mutton 
of a ftill-mouthed wether i& better than that of a 
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^^HjouB^r. wether, Tlie pork, or bacon of young hogs 

^^t«ten if &tted on CDin, is very apt to boil oitl, as they 

Gftll it ; that is to eay, come out of the pot smaller in 

bulk than it goes in. When you begin to fat, do it 

by degrees, especially in the case of hi^s under a 

« year old. If you feed high all at once, the hog is 

K^apt to surfeit, and then a great loss of food takes 

fcflace. Peas, or barley-ineal, is the food ; the latter 

L,niher the beet, and ducB the work quicker. Make 

I iusa qaiie fat by all nieaiiG. The last bushel, even 

Lif he sit as he eat, is the most profitable. Jf he 

j can walk two hundred yards at a time, he is not well* 

P^.&tted, Lean bacon is the most wasteful thing that 

aOy family can use. In short, it is uneatable, except 

Ufby drunkards, who want something to stimulate their 

Laickjy appetite. The man who cannot live on solid 

f fat baton, well fed and well cured, wants the sweet 

I jgauce of labour, or is fit for the hospital. But, then, 

-it mnst lie bacon, the effect of barley or peas (not 

^ toans), and not of whey, potatoes, or messes of any 

It is frequently said, and I know that even 

-s say it, that bacon, made from com, costs more 

Jkan it is worth ! Why do they take care to have it, 

-then? They know better. They know well, that it 

is the very cfeeapesi they can have"; and they, who 

Jook at both ends and both sides of every cost, would 

a think of shooting their hogs as of fatting them 

sses; that is to say, for their awti vse, however 

.Trilling they might now-and-then be to regale the 

, r-Jiondoners with a bit of potatoe-pork. 
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146. About Ckrtstmas, if itet weather be ColBiiA, 
h a good time to tdll. If the weather be rery mik!/ 
you may wait a little longer ; for the hog camiot bd 
too fat. The day bef(»re killing, he should have no 
food. To kill a hog nicely is so much of a profesnon, 
that it is better to pay a shilling for haying it donei, 
than to stab and hack and tear the carcass about. I 
shaU not i^ak of pork ; for I would by no mean* 
recommend it. Tliere are two ways of going to work 
to make bacon ; in the one you take off the hair by 
scalding. This is the practice in most parts of Eng- 
landy and all over America. But, the HcunpBhire 
way, and best way, is to hum the hair off. There ii 
a great deal of difference in the consequences. Tlie 
first method slackens the skin, opens all the pores of 
it, makes it loose and flabby by drawing out the roob 
of the hair. The second tightens the skin in every 
part, contracts all the sinews and veins in the skLo, 
makes the flitch a solider thing, and the skin a better 
protection to the meat. The taste of the meat is very 
diflS^rent from that of a scalded hog; and to this 
chiefly it was that Hampshire bac(m owed its repii^ 
tation for excellence. As the hair is to be burnt off. 
It must be dry^ and care must be taken, that the hog 
be kept on dry litter of Home sort the. day previous to 
killing. When killed he is laid upon a narrow bed 
of straw, not wider than his carcass, and oiAy two or 
three inches thick. He is thien covered all over 
tMnly with'straWy to 'vduch, according as the wind 
may be, the fire is jpot at otfte end. As the ftimW 



burnt, it bottiB the hair. It requires two nr three 
coveringB and burningR, and i^are is taken, that the 
shin he not, in any part burnt, or parched. When 
the liair U all burnt off cloGe. the hot; ik scraped 
tleail, but never touched with wafer. The upper 
Hide bein^ finished, the hog is turned over, and the 
ether side is treated in tike manner. Tliis work 
shoidd alwttjs be done before day-light ; for, in the 
day-light, you cannot so nicely diacover whether the 
hair be sufficiently burnt off. The light of tlie fire i« 
weakened by that of the day. Besidee, it makes the 
boys gel up very early for once at any rate, and that 
is something; for boys always like a bonfire. 

147. The in tcards are next taken out, and if the 
wife be not a slattern, here, in the mere offal, in tbtf 
mere garbage, there is food, and delicate food too; 
for a large family for a week ; and hogs' puddings for 
ihe children, and some for neighbours' children whii 
con)« to play with them ', for these things are by no 
means to be overlooked, seeing that they tend to the 
keeping ahve of that affection in children for Iheir 
parents, which, later in life, will be found absolutely 
necesaary to give effect to wholesome precept, espe- 
cially when opposed to the boisteroua passions of 
youth. 

148, The butcher, the next day, cnts the hogup; 
And ttwn the house [a filed with meat! Souse, gris- 
Una, blade-bun^s, thigii-hones, spare-ribs, chines, 
belly-pieces, cheeks, all coming into use one aftef 
the other, and the last of the lattemut before the end 
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of about four or five wee]c6. But, ' about this time, -if 
ifl more than ^possible, that the Methodist panoti wUl 
pay you. a visit. It is remarked in America, that 
these gentry are attracted by the squeaking of the 
pigs as the fox is by the cackling of the hen. This 
may be slander; but I will tell you what I did 
know to happen. A good honest, carefiil feliow had 
a spare rib, on which he intended to. sup with his 
&mily afiter a long and hard day's work at coppice^ 
cutting. Home he came at dark with bis two littte 
boys, each with a nitch of wood that they had carried 
four miles, cheered with the thought of the repast 
that awaited them. In he went, foimd his wife, the 
Mediodist parson, and a whole troop of the sisterhood, 
engaged in prayer, and on the table lay scattered the 
clean-pulished bones of the spare-rib! Can any rea« 
sonable creature believe, that, to save the soul, God 
requires - us to give up the food necessary to sustain 
the. body? Did Saint Paul preach this? He, whi^^ 
while he spread the Gospel abroad, worked himseffi 
in order to have it to give to those who were unable toi 
work ? Upon what, then, ' do these modem . Saints, 
these Evangelical gentlemen, found their claim ta 
live on the labour of others ? 

149. All the other parts taken away, the two sides 
that remain, and that are called ftitcheSy ate to be 
pured for hac(m. They are first rubbed with salt' wk 
their insides, or flesh sides, then pfticed, one on the 
other, the flesh sidea uppermost, in a salting^trougbf 
which has a gutter round its edges to drain . away the 
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irine; for, to ha.ve sweet and fjne bacon, tite ilituhee 
moBt not lie sopping in brine, which gives it lliat sort 
taste which barrel-pork and sea-jonck Imvc, and 
which nothing is more villainous. Every one 
I how different is the taste of fresh dry salt, 
from that of salt in a dissolved state. The one is 
savoury, the other nauseous. Therefore, change the 
Ball often. Once in four or five days. Let it molt, 

fid sink in ; but, let it not lie tuo long. Change the 
jiitches. Put that at bottom which was first put on 
Do this a couple of times. This mode will 
cost you a great deal more in salt, or rather in 
laces, than the sopping mode; but, without it, your 
bacon will not be sweet and fine, and will not 
well. As to the lime required for making 
flitches sufficiently salt, it depends on circum- 
cea; the thickness of the Sitch, the state of the 
ither, the place wherein the salting is going on. 
takes a longer time for a thick than for a thin 
itch; it takes longer in dry than in damp weather; 
takes longer in a dry than in a damp place. But, 
the flitches of a hog of twelve score, in weather 
not very dry or very damp, about si.\ weeks may 
do ; and, as yours is to be /at, which receives httle 
injury from over-salting, give time enough ; for, you 
are to have bacon till Christmas comes again. The 
place for salting should, like a dairy, always he cool, 
but always admit ajree circulation of air : confined 
air, though cool, will taint meat sooner than the mid- 
day Bua accompituied with a bieezc. Ice will not 
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teelt in tlie hottest sun so soon as in a closie and 
damp cellar. Put a lump' of ice in cOld water, 
and one of the same ^i^e before a hot fire ^ and the 
former will dissolve in half the time that the latter 
will. Let me talce this occasion of oI)s^fving/ that 
an ice-house ' should never he under ground, not 
under the shdde of treeh. That the bed of it ought 
to be three feet above the level of the gro\ind ; that 
this bed ought to consist of sOmethiiig that will admit 
the drippings to go instantly off; and that the house 
should stand in a placd open to the sun and air. This 
is the way that they have ibe-houses under the burn- 
ing sun of Virginia ; and here they lieep their &h 
and ibe^t as friesh and sweet as in Winter, when at 
the same time neither will keep for twelve hours, 
"though let down to the depth x)f a hundred feet in a 
Well. A Virginian, with' some poles and stfaw, will 
stick up an ice-house for ten dollars^ worth a dozen 
of those ice-houises, each of which costs oiir men 
of taste as many scories of pounds. It is very hard 
to imagine, indeed, what any one should want iceybr, 
in a country like this, excfept for clodpole boys to 
slide upon, and to drown coclaieys in skating-time; 
but, if people must have ice in summer, they may as 
weir go a right way as a wrong way to gel it. 

150. However, the patient that I have at this 

'time, under my hands, wants nothing to cool hk 

blood, but something to warm it, and, therefore, I will 

gel back to the flitches of bacon, which are now to 

be smoked; for; sMokihg is a great d^ betti^t Aah 
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Erely drying, as la the fashicAi in the dairy- countries 
the West of England. When there were plenty 
of Jarm-houses, there were plenty of places to smoke 
bacon in ; since farmers have lited in gentlemen's 
houses and the main part of the farm-houses have 
||[l)eea knocVed down, these places are not so' plenty. 
, there is scarcely any neighbourhood with- 
ney lefl to hang bacon up in. Two pre- 
^autions are necessary : £rst to bang the flitches 
where no rain comes down upon them: second, not 
^»to let them be so near the (ire as to melt. These 
precautions taken, the next is, that the smoke must 
proceed from wood, not turf, peat, or coal. Stubble 
r Htter might do ; but the trouble would be great. 
r deal, smoke is not St for the purpose. I 
B>&ke it, that the absence of wood, as fnel, in the 
poairy countries, and in the North, has led to the 
making of pork and dried bacon. As to the time 
diat it requires to smoke a fiitch, it must depend a 
sod deal Upon whether there be a coTisfant Jire 
ineath, and whether the fire be large or small. A 
Wtnontli may do, if the fire be pretty constant and sucli 
g a farm-house fire usually is. But, over-smoking, 
, rather, too long hanging in the air, makes the 
Itacon rust. Great attention should, therefore, be 
■ipaid to this matter. The flitch ought not be dried 
o the hardness of a board, and yet it ought to be 
j)erfectly dry. Before you hang it up, lay it on the 
ftBbor, scatter the flesh-side pretty thickly over with 
, or with Bome fine saw-dust other than that 
&2 
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of deal or fir. Rub it on the flesh, or pat it well 
down upon it. This keeps the smoke from getting 
into the little openings, and makes a sort of crust to 
be dried on ; and, in short, keeps the flesh, cleaner 
than it would otherwise be. 

151. To keep the bacon sweet and good, and free 
from nasty things that they call hoppers; that is to 
say, a sort of skipping maggots, engendered by a 
fly which has a great relish for bacon : to provide ' 
against this mischief, and also to keep the bacon 
from becoming rusty, the Americans, whose country 
is so hot in summer, have two methods. They smoke 
no part of the hog except the hams, or gammons. 
They cover these with coarse linen cloth such as 
the finest hop-bags are made of, which they sew 
neatly on. They then white-wash the cbth all over 
with lime white- wash, such as we put on walls, their 
lime being excellent stone-lime. They give the ham 
four or ^ve washings, the one succeeding as the for- 
mer gets dry; and, in the sun, all these washings 
are put on in a few hours. The flies cannot get 
through this; and thus the meat is preserved from 
them. The other mode, and that is the mode for you, 
Is, to sift^ne some clean and dry wood^ashes. Put 
some at the bottom of a box, or chest, which is long 
enough to hold a flitch of bacon. Lay in one flitch. 
Then put in more ashes. Then ' the other flitch ; 
and then cover this with six or eight inches of the 
ashes. This will effectually keep away all flies; 
and will keep the bacon as fresh and good as When it 
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came out of the chimney, which it will not be for 
any great length of time, if put on a rack, or kept 
hung up in the open air. Dust, or even sand, very, 
very dr^, would, perhaps, do as well. The object 
is not only to keep out the flies but the air. The 
place where the chest, or box, is kept, ought to be 
drt/ ; and, if the ashes 'should get damp (as they are 
apt to do from the salts they contain) they should be 
put in the fire-place to dry, and then be put back 
again. Peat-ashes, or turf-ashes, might do very 
well for this purpose. With these precautions, the 
bacon will be as good at the end of the year as on the 
first day ; and it will keep two and even three years 
perfectly good, for which, however, there can be no 
necessity. 

152. Now, then, this hog is altogether a capital 
thing. The other parts will he meat for about four 
or five weeks. The lard, nicely put dowii, wiU last a 
long while for all the purposes for which it is wanted. 
To make it keep well there should be some salt put 
into it. Country-children are. badly brought up, if 
they do not like sweet lard spread upon bread, as we 
spread butter. Many a score hunches of this sort 
have I eaten, and I never knew what poverty was. 
I have eaten it for luncheon at the houses of good 
substantial farmers in France and Flanders. I am 
not now frequently so hungry as I ought to be ; but, 
I should think it no hardship to eat sweet lard instead 
of butter. But, now-a-days, the labourers, and 
especially the female part of them, have fallen inte 



the taste of niceness in food and finery in dtess ; a 
quarter of a bellyful and rags are the consequence. 
The food of their choice is high-priced, sa that, for 
the greater part of their time, they are half-starved. 
The dress of their choice is showy and flimsy, so 
that, to-day, they are ladies, and to-morrow ragged as 
sheep with the scab. But has not Nature made the 
country girls as pretty as ladies? Oh, yes! (bless 
their rosy cheeks and white teeth !) and a great deal 
prettier tool But, are they less pretty, When their 
llress is plain and substantial, and when the natural 
presumption is, that they have smocks as Well a^ 
^owns, than they are when drairn off in the frail 
fabric of Sir Robert Peel, '* where tawdry colours 
strive with dirty white," exciting violent suspicions, 
that all is not as it ought to be nearer the skin, and 
(Calling up a train of ideas extremely hostile to thaf^ 
sort of feeling which every lass innocently and com- 
mendably wishes to awaken in her male beholders? 
Are they prettiest when they come through the wet 
and dirt safe and neat; or, when their draggled 
dress is plastered to their backs by a shower of 
rain? However, the fault has not been theirs nor 
that of their parents. It is the system of managing 
the affairs of the nation. This system has made all 
flashy and false, and has put all things out of their 
place. Pomposity, bombast, hyperbole, redundancy, 
and obscurity both in speaking and in writing ; mock- 
delicacy in manners; mock-liberality, mock-hu- 
manity, an4> mock-religion. Pitt's false money, 
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Feel's flimsy dresses, Wilbctfurcc's potatoa died 
Cafitluicagh's aad Mackintosh's oratory, Walter Scott'& 
poems, WaJtor's and Stoddart's paragrapla, with all 
and baseness aiid hypocrisy which tlity 
Jiis country ; all have arisen, grown, 
branched out, bloomed, and borne together; and via 
are now banning to ta«te of their fruit. But, as 
the fat of the adder is, as is. said, the antidote to its 
sting; so.in the Son of the great worker of Spimiing- 
Jennies, we have, thanks to the Proctors and Doctors 
of Oxford, the autlior of that Bill, before wliich tbis- 
fake, this flashy, this Simsy, this rotten system will 
ijissolve as one of liis father's pasted calicoes does at 
the s^ht of tlie wofhing'tub. 

153. " What," says the Cottager, " has al! this to 
do with hogs and bacon 1" Not directly with hogs 
and bacon, indeed ; but, it has a great deal to do, 
my good follow, with your affairs, as I shall, proba- 
bly, hereafter more fully show, though I shall now 
leave you to the enjoyment of your flitches of bacon, 
wfaicb, as 1 before observed, will do ten thousand 
times mote than any Methodist parson, or any other 
p^TBOu (except, of course, those of our church) 
make you happy, not only in this world, but in the 
Wprld to come. Meat in the House is a great source 
of harmony, a great preventer of the temptation to 
opmmit those things, which, from small beginnings, 
lead, iioally, to the most fatal and atrocious results; 
and, I hold that doctrine to be truly damnable, which 
teaches, tliat God has made any selection, any con- 
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dition relative to belief, which is to savjB from pimish<« 
ment those who violate the principles of natural 
justice, 

154. Some other meat you may have; but, bacon 
is the great thing. It is always ready; as good cold 
as hot ; goes to the field or the coppice conveniently ; 
in ht^rvest and other busy times demands the pot to be 
boileci only on a Sunday; has twice as much strength 
in it as any other thing of the same weight ; and, in 
short, has in it every quality that tends to make a 
labourers family 'able to work and well off. One 
pound of bacon, such as that which I have described, 
is, in a labourer's family, worth four or five of ordi- 
nary mutton or beef, which are great part bone^ 
and which, in short, are gone in a moment. But 
always observe, it is fat bacon that I am talking 
about. There will, in spite of all that can be done, 
be some lean in the gammons, though comparatively 
very little ; and, therefore, you ought to begin at that 
end of the flitches ; for, old lean bacon is not good. 

155. Now, as to the cost. A pig (a spayed sow is 
best) bought in March, four months old, can be had 
now for fifteen shillings. The cost till fatting time 
is next to nothing to a Cottager ; and then the cost, 
at the present price of corn, would, for a hog of 
twelve score, not exceed three pounds ; in the whole 
four pounds Jive ; a pot of poison a week bought at 
the public house comes to twenty-six shillings of the 
money; and more than three times the remainder is 
generally flung away upon the miserable tea, as I have 
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clearly shown in the First Number, at Paragraph 24. 
I hare/ indeed, there shown, that if the tea were laid 
aside, the labourer might supply his family well with 
beer all the year round, and have a fat hogof even 
"fifteen, score iox the cost of the ^ea, which does him 
and can do him no good at alL 

156. The feet, the cheeks, and other bone being 
considered, the bacon and lard, taken together, would 
not exceed sixpence a pound, Irish bacon is 
" cheqper,^* Yes, lower-priced. But, I will engage, 
that a pound of mine, when it comes ovi of the pot 
(to say nothing of the ^a^^e), shall weigh as much as 
a pound and a halfoi Irish, or any dairy or slop-fed 
bacon, when that comes out of the pot.. No, no : the 
farmers joke, when . they say, that their bacon costs 
them more than they could buy bacon for. They 
know well whiat it iathey are doing ; and besides, they 
always forget, or, rather, remember not to say, that 

■the fatting of a large hog yields them three or four 
load of dung, really worth more than ten or fifteen of 
common yard dung. In short, without hogs, fiajming 

, could not go on ; and it never has gone on in any 
country in the world. The hogs are the great stay 
of the whole concern. They are much in small 
space ; they make no show, as flocks and herds do ; 
but, without them, the cultivation of the land would 

..be a poor, a miserably barren concern. 
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SALTING MUTTON AND BEEF- 

i57. Fcry fat Mutton may be salted to great ad* 
Vantage, and alae smoked, and Hiay be kept tbus a 
long wbfle* Not the sboulders and legs, but tb^ 
hack of the sheep. I have never luade any flUcb jsi 
sheep-bacon ; but, I will ; for, there k nothing like 
having a store of meat in a house. The 'running to 
th^ butcher's daily is a ridiculous things The very 
idea of b^g fed, of a family being fed, by daily 
supplies^ has something in it ■ perfectly tormenting^. 
'One half of the time of a mistress of a liouse, the 
affairs of which are carried od in this way, is taken 
tip in talking about what is to be got for dinner^ and 
in negociations with the butcher. One single moment 
spent at table beyond what is absolutely necessary 
is a moment very shamefully spent ;' but, to suffer a 
system of' domestic economy, which unnecessarify 
wastes daily an hour or two of the mistress's time in 
hunting for the provision for the repast, is a shame 
indeed; and, when we consider, how much time is 
generally spent in this and in equally absurd ways, 
it is no wonder, that we see so little performed by 
numerous individuals as they do perform during the 
coui^e of their Hves. 

158; Very fat parts of Beef mhy be salted and 
Bmoked in a like manner. Not the lean ; for that is 
a great waste, and is, in short, good for nothing. 
Poor fellows on board of ships are compelled to eat 
itj but it is a very bad thing. 
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BEES, FOWLS, &c. ifec. 

159. i NOW proceed to treat of objects of lew 
importance than the foregoing, but still such as may 
be worthy of great attention. If all of them cannot 
be expected to come within the scope of the care oi 
a labourer's family, some of them must, and others 
may : and, it is. always of great consequence, that 
children be brought up to set a just value upon all 
useful things, and especially upon all living things ; 
to know the utility of them : for, without this, they 
never, when grown up, are worthy of being entrusted 
with the care of them. One of the greatest, and, per- 
haps, the very commonest, fault of servants, is, their 
inadequate care of animals committed to their charge. 
It is a well-known saying, that ** the master^s eye 
ihakes the horse fat ;" and the remissness, to which 
this alludes, is generally owing to the servant not hav- 
ing been brought up to feel an interest in th^ well- 
being of animals. 



BEES. 

160. It is not my intention to enter into a history 
of this insect, about which so much has been written, 
especially by the French naturalists. It is the use" 
Jul ths^t I shall treat of, and that is done in not 



BEES. 

many words. The best hives are those made of 
clean^ unblighted rye-straw. Boards are too cold in 
England. A swarm should always be put into a new 
hire, and the sticks should be new that are put into 
the hive for the bees to work on ; for, if the hive be 
old, it is not so wholesome^ and a tlH)usand to one but 
it contain the embryos of moths and other insects in- 
jurious to bees. Over the hive itself there should be 
a cap of thatch, made also of clean rye-straw ; and it 
should not only be new when first put on the hive ; 
but, a new one should be made to supply the place of 
the former one every three or four months ; for, when 
the straw begins to get rotten, as it soon does, insects 
breed in it, its smell is bad, and its effect on the bees 
is dangerous. 

161. The hives should be placed on a bench, the 
legs of which mice and rats cannot creep up. Tin 
round the legs is best. But, even this will not keep 
down antSy which are mortal enemies of bees. To 
keep these away, if you find them infest the hi^'e, 
take a green stick and twist it round in the shape of 
•a ring, to lay on the ground, round the leg of the 
bench, and at a few inches firom it ; and cover this 
stick with tar. This will keep away the* ants. If 
the ants come from one home, you may easily trace 
them to it ; and when you have found it, pour hoil^ 
ing water on it in the night, when all the family are 
at home. This is the only effectual way of destroy- 
ing ants, which are frequently so troublesome. It 
would be cruel to cause this destruction^ if it wete tio 
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iKces&uy to do it, in order to preserve the honey, and 
indeed the bees too. 

163. Besides the hive and its cap, Ihore should be 
)b sort of shed, with top, back, and ends, to give ad- 
ditional protection in winter ; tliough, in summer, 
bivea may bo kept too hot, and, in that case, the bees 
become sickly and the produce becomes bght. The 
lituation of the hive is to face the South-east ; or, at 
»ny rate, to be sheltered from the North and the 
'West. From the North always, and from the West 
In winter. If it be a very dry season in summer, it 
eontiibutes greatly to the success of the bees, to 
place clear water near their home, in a thing that 
tiiey can conveniently drink out of; for, if llioy liave 
to go a great way for drink, they have not much time 
lor work. 

163. Is is supposed, that bees live only a year ; at 
any rate, it is best never lo keep the same staJi, or 
family, over two years, except you want to iacrease 
your number of hives. The swarm of this stimmer 
should always he taken in the autunm of next year. 
It is whimsical to save the bees n'hen you take the 
honey. You muet /eed them i and, if eared, they 
will die of old age before the next fall ; and though 
youna; ones will supply the place of the dead, this is 
noihing like a good swarm put up during the sum- 

164. As to the things that bees make thetr collec- 
tions from, we do not, perhaps, know a thmisandth 

part of them ; but of all the blossoms lliat they seeit 



eagerly, that of the Buck-wheat stands foremost. Go 
found -a piece of this grain just towards sunset, when 
the Buck-wheat is in hloom, and you will see the .air 
filled with bees, going home from it in all directions. 
The Buck-wheat, too, continues ia bloom a long 
Vhile ; for, the grain is dead ripe on ope part of the 
plant, while there are fresh blossoms coming out on 
{he other part. 

165. A good stall of bees, that is to say, the pro- 
duce of one, is always worth about two bushels of 
good wheat. The cost is nothing to the labourer. 
He must be a stupid countryman indeed who can- 
not make a bee-hire ; and a lazy one indeed if he 
ivill not, if he can. In short, there is nothing but 
dare demanded ; and there are very few situations in 
the country, especially in the south of England ^ 
where a labouring man may not have half a dozen 
(italls of bees to take every year. The main things 
are to keep away insects, mice, and birds, and espe-> 
dally a little bird, called the bee-bird ; and to keep 
all clean and fresh as to the hives .and coverings. 
Never put a swarm into an old hive. If wasps, or 
hometSj annoy you, watch them home in the day- 
time ; and in the night loll them by fire, or by boil- 
ing water. Fowls should not go where bees are, for 
they eat then). 

166. Suppose a man get three stalls of bees in 
a year. Six bushels of wheat give him bread for an 
eighth part of the year. Scarcdy any thing is a 



gteater misfortimethan shifilessness. ItU 
little short of the loss of eyes, or of limbs. 



GEESE. 

167. They can be kept to advantage only where 

green commons, and there they are easily 

kept; live to a very great age; and are amongst the 

\ liardiegt animals in the world. If we/.L kept, a gooso 

I will lay a hundred eggs ia a year. The French put 

tiieir e^s under large hens of common fowls, to each 

I »}f which they give four or five eggs; or under tur- 

l-%eya, to which they give nine or ten goose-eggs. If 

tt>e goose herself sit, ihe must he well and regularly 

Jed, at, or near to, her nest. When the young ones 

are hatched, they should be kept in a warm place 

for about four days, and fed on barley-meal, mixed, 

if possible, with milk; and iheu they will liegin tO' 

I graae. Water for them, or for tlie old ones, to suiiitt 

I i^i is by no means necessary, nor, perhaps, ever even 

I useful. Or, How is it, that you see such tine flocks 

L ti fine geese all over Long Island (in America) where 

I diere is scarcely such a thing as a pond or a mn of 

Y'ater? 

; 168. Geese are raised by grazing; but, ia fat 
them something more is required. Corn of some 
^t, or boiled Swediiih turnips. Some corn aad some 
raw Swedish turnips, or carrots, or white cabbages or 
lettuces, make the best iatting. The modes that ore 
leaortcd to by the Preach for fatting geese, nailing 



G£BSE. 

tibem down by their webs, and other acts of cruelty, 
are, I hope, such as Englishmen will never think oC 
They will get fat enough without the use of any of 
these unfeeling means being employed. He wha 
can deliberately inflict torture upon an animal; in 
order to heighten the pleasure his palate is to receive 
in eating it, is an abuser of the authority which God 
has given him, and is, indeed, a tyrant in his heart. 
Who would think himself safe, if at the mercy of 
such a man ? Since the first edition of this work was 
published, I have had a good deal of experience witb 
regard to Geese. It is a very great error to suppose, 
that what is called a Michaelmas Goose is the tJung. 
Geese are, in general^ eaten at the age when they 
are called green geese ; or after they have got their 
full and entire growth, which is not until the latter 
part of October. Green geese are tasteless squabs; 
loose flabby things ; no rich taste in them ; and, in 
short, a very indifferent sort of dish. The full-grown 
goose has solidity in it ; but it is hard, as well as: 
solid ; and in place of being rich, it is strong. Now,, 
there is a middle course to take ; and if you take- 
diis course, you produce the very finest birds of which- 
we can know any thing in England. For three years,. 
including the present year, I have had the finest 
geese that I ever saw, or ever heard of. I have' 
bought from twenty to thirty every one of these years.* 
I buy them off the Common late in June, or very early 
in July. They have cost me firom two shillings to- 
three shillings each, first purchase.' F bring the flock- 



liome, and put them in a pen, about twenty feet square, 
nhere I keep them well littered with straw so as for 
fhcm not to get filthy. They have one trough in which 
I give them dry oals, and tliey have another trough, 
where they have constantly plenty of clean water. 
Bcsidea these, we give them, two or three times a 

, day, a parcel of lettuces, out of the garden. We 
e them such as are going to seed generally, hut the 

I better the lettuces are, the hetter the geese. If we 

I have not lettuces to spare, we give them cabhages, 

I either loaved or not loaved ; though, observe, the 
white cabbage as well as the white lettuce, that le to 

, »ay, the loaved cabbage and lettuce, are a great deal 
better than those that are not loaved. This is the 
food of my geese. They thrive exceedingly upon tliiji 
food. After we have had the fiock about ten days, 
we begin to kill, aud we proceed once or twice a week 
till about the middle of October, sometimes later. A 
great number of persons who have eaten of these 
geese, have all declared that they did not imagine 

I that a goose could be brought to be so good a bird. 
These geese are altogether different from the hard 

' •troug things that come out of the stubble fields, and 
equally different from the flabby thing called a Green 
Goose. I should tbiak that the cabbages or lettuces 
perform half the work of keeping and fatting my 
geese ; and these are things that really cost nothing. 
i should think that the geese, upon an average, do 
oniume more than a shilling's worth of oata each. 

I So that, we have theic beautiful geese for about 
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four shillings each. No money will buy me such a 
goose in London; hut/ the thing that I c^ji get 
nearest to. it^ will cost me seven shillings. Every 
gentleman has a garden. That garden has, in the 
moiith' of July, a waggon-load, at least, of lettuces 
and cabbages to throw away. Nothing is attended 
with so little trouble as these geese. There is hardly 
any body near London that has not room for the pur- 
poses here mentioned. The reader will be apt to 
exclaim, as my friends very often do: "Cobbett's 
Geese are all Swans," Well, better that way, than 
not to b.e please^ with what one has. However, let 
gentlemen try this methpd of fatting geese. It saves 
money, mind, at the same time. Let them try it ; and 
if any one who shall try it, shall %nd the effect not to 
be that which I say it is, let him reproach me pub- 
licly with being a deceiver. The thing is no inven- 
tion of mine. While I could buy a goose off the 
common for half a crown, I did not like to give seven 
shillings for one in London, and yet I wished that 
g«ese should not be excluded from my house. Thercr 
£)re, I bought a flock of geese, and brought them hon^e 
to Kensington. They could not be eaten all at once. 
It was necessary, therefore, to fix upon a mode of 
feeding them. The above mode was adopted by my 
servant, as far as I know, without any knowledge of 
mine ; but^ the very agreeable result made me look 

■ 

into the matter { and my opinion, that the information 
will be useful to many persons, at any rate, is suffi- 
cient to induce me to communicate it to my readers. 



DUCKS. 

^ 169. No water, io swhn in, m necessary to the old, 

1 is i-njtcrions to the very young:. Tliey never 

lid be suffered to swim (if water be near) till 

e than a month old. The old duok will lay, in 

the year, if tpell kepi, ten dozen of e^s ; and thai is 

her best employment ; for common hens are the best 

giothers. It is not good to let young ducks out in 

e morning to eat slags and worms ; for, though they 

« them, these things kill theni if they eat a great 

intity. Grass, corn, white cabbages and lettuces, 

.especially buck-wheat, cut, when half ripe, and 

mg dewn in the haulm. This makes fine ducks. 

Packs will feed on garbage and all sorts of filthy 

8 ; but, their flesh is slrong and bad in propor- 

Thcy are, in Long Island, fatted upon a covso 

t of crab, called a horse-foot fish, prodigious quao- 

i of which are c-asx, on the shores. The young 

Iwcks grow very fast upon this, and very fat ; but, 

WAe unto him that has tc smell them when they come 

from the spit; and, as for eating them, a man must 

have a stomach indeed to do that ! 

170. When young, they should be fed upon barley- 
meal, or curds, and kept in a warm place in the night- 
time, and not let out early in the morning. They 
lould, if possible, be kept from water to swim in. 
[t always does them harm ; and, if intended to be 
le killed young, they should never go near 
}nds, ditches, or streams. When you come to fat 
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TURKEYS. 

ducks, you must take care thai they get at no filth 
whatever. They will eat garbage of all sorts ; they 
will suck down the most nauseous particles of all 
those substances which go for manure. A dead rat 
three parts rotten is a feast to them. For these rea- 
sons I should never eat any duckS; unless there were 
some mode of keeping them from this horrible food. 
I treat them precisely as I do my geese. I buy a troop 
when they are young, and put them in a pen and feed 
them upon oats, cabbager-, lettuce and water, and 
have the place kept very clean. My ducks are, in« 
consequence of this, a great deal more fine and deli- 
cate than any others that I know any thing of. 



TURKEYS. 

171. These nxe /lying things, and so are common 
fowls. But, it may happen, that a few hints re- 
specting them may be of use. To raise turkeys in 
this chilly climate is a matter of much greater diffi- 
culty than in the climates that give great warmth. 
But, the great «nemy to young turkeys (for old ones 
are hardy enough) is the wet. This they will endure 
in 720 climate ; and so true is this, that, in America, 
where there is always " a wet spell" in April, the ' 
farmers' wives take care never to have a brood come 
out, until that spell is passed. In England, where 
the wet spells come at haphazard, the first thing is, 
to take care that young turkeys never go out, on any 
account, even in dry weather, till the dew be quite off 



rihe ground ; and this should be adhered to, till they 
ft get lobe of the size of an old partridge, and have 
■""■ backs well covered with feathers. Aud, iu wet 
ither, they should be kept under cover all day 

172. As to the yeerftng' of them, when young, van- 
things are recommended. Hard eggs, 

dae, with crumba of bread, and a great 
naiiy other things; but, that which I have seen used, 
1 always with success, and for all sorts of yuung 
r poultry, is, milk turned into curds. Tlds 'n the food 
for young poultry of all sorts. Some should be made 
fiesh every day ; and, if tliis be done, and the young 
turkeys kept warm, and especially yVom wet, not one 
out of a score will die. When they get to be strong, 
they may have meal and grain, but still they always 
love the curds. 

173, When they get their head feathers they are 
hardy enough; and what they then want, is, room, 
to prowl about. It is best to breed them under a 
common hen ; because she does not ramble like a 
hen-turkey ; and, it is a very curious thing, that the 
turkeys, bred up by a hen of the common fowl, da 
not themselves ramble much when they get old: 
and, for this reason, when they buy turkeys for stock, 
in America (where there are such lai^ woods, and 
where the distant rambling of turkeys is inconve- 
nient), they always buy such as have been bred 
under hens of the common fowl ; than which a more 
complete proof of the great powers of habit is, per- 
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TUKKEYS. 



hapSy not to be found* And, ought not this to be a 
lesson to fathers and mothers of families? Ought 
not they to consider, that the habits which they give 
iheir children, are to stick Sy those children during 
their whole lives ? . • 

174. The ken should be fed etdeedingly well too, 
while she \& sitting and after she has hatched; for, 
though she does not give milky she gives keat; and, 
let it be observed, that, as no man ever yet saw 
healthy pigs with a poor sow ; so no man ever saw 
healthy chickens with, a poor hen. This is a matter 
mtich too little thought of in the rearing of poultry ; 
but it is a matter of the greatest consequence. Never 
let a poor hen sit;' feed the hen well while she is 
sitting, and feed her most abundantly when she has 
young ones ; for then her labour is very great ; she 
U making exertions of som^ sort or other during the 
whole twenty-four hours; she has no rest; is con- 
stantly domg something or other to provide food or 
safety £n* her young, ones. 

175. As Ui fatting turkeys, the best way is, never 
to let them be poor. Cramming is a nasty thing, 
.suomI. quite, unnecessary. Barley-meal, mixed with 
skim-milk, given to them, fresh and fresh, will make 
them fat in a short time, either in a coop, in a house, 
or running about. Boiled carrots and Swedish tur- 
flips will help, and it is a change of sweet food. In 

■ " « 

France they sometimes jpick turkeys alive to make 
them tender ; of which I shall only say, that the man 
thai can do this, or order it to be donei, <^ght to b^ 
skinned alive himself. 



FOWLS. 

. Theee are kept for two objects ; their ftesh 
ffid ,their eggs. As to rearing them, every thing snid 
about rearing turkeys ia applicable here. They are 
best fatted, too, in the same manner. But, as to 
laying hens, there are some means (o be used (o seture 
se of them in winter. They ought not to be old 
Pullets, that is, birds hatched in the foregoing 
J, are, perhaps, the bcBt. At any rate, let them 
ibt be more than two years old. They should be 
tept in a warm place, and not let out, even in the day- 
1 wet weather ; for one good found ivetting 
rill keep them back for a fortnight. The dr^ cold, 
n the severest cold, if dry, is less injurious than 
P'even a little met, in winter-time. If the feathers 
get wet, in our climate, in winter, or in short days, 
they do not get dry for a long time ; and this it k that 
spoils and kills many of our fowls. 

177. The French, who are great egg-eatera, 
take singular pains aa to the food of laying hens, in 
winter. They let them out very little, even in their 
'fine climate, and give them very stimulating food : 
barley boiled, and given them warm ; curds ; buck- 
wheat (which, I believe, is the best thing of all, ex- 
cept curds); parsley and other herbs chopped line; 
leeks chopped in the same way ; also apples and 

tjwafs chopped very fine ; oats and wheat ciibbled ; 
and Bometiaies they gwe theih heidp-seed, and Vae 
■ i 



FOWLS. 

seed of nettles ; or dried nettles, harvested in sum- 
mer, and boiled in the winter. Some give them 
ordinary food, and, once a day, toasted bread sopped 
in -wine. White cabbages chopped up are very 
good, in winter, for all sorts of poultry. 

178. This is taking a great deal of .pains; but, 
the produce is also great and very valuable in winr 
ter ; for, vlb to preserved eggs, they are things to run 
Jrom and not after. All this supposes, however, a . 
proper hen-house^ sibout which we, in England, taka 
very little pains. The vermin, that is to say, the 
lice, that poultry breed, are the greatest annoy- 
ance. And, as our wet climate furnishes them, far 
a great part of the year, with no dust by which io , 
get rid of these vermin, we should be very careful 
about cleanliness in . the hen-houses. Many a hen, 
when sitting, is compelled to quit her nest to get rid 
of the lice. They torment the young chickens. 
And, in short, are a great injury. The fowl-house, 
should, therefore, be very of^en cleaned out; and 
sand, or fresh earth, should be thrown on the floor. 
The nest should not be on shelves, or on any thing 
fixed; but, little flat baskets, something like those 
that the gardeners have in the markets in London, 
and which they call sieves, should be placed, against 
the sides of the house upon pieces of wood nailed. up 
for the purpose.. By this means the nests are kept 
perfectly clean, because the baskets are, when,ne<- 
cessary, t^ken down, the hay thrown out, a,ud the 
baskets washed; which cannot be .done, if the nest 



k, made in anything forming a part of the build- 
BeEides this, the roosts ought to he cleaned 
irery week, and the hay changed in the nests of' 
laying hens. It is gnod to fumigate the house fre- 
quently by hurning dry herbs, juniper wood, cedar 
^^^ood, or with briniEtoae ; for Bothing stands so muclj 
^^^^ need of cleaulinees as a fow]-house, in order to 
^^EsTe fine fowls and plenty of e^s. 
^" 179. The ailments of fowls are numerous, hut they 
would seldom be seen, if the proper care were taken. 
It is useless to talk of remedies in a caie where yon 
^Kj^ve complete power to prevent the evil. If well 
^B^U, and kept perfectly clean, fowls will seldom be 
^HEk ; and, as to old age, they never ought to be 
^pt more than a couple or three years ; for they 
get to be good for little as layers, and no teeth can 
face them as food. 

tl80. It is, perhaps, seldom that fowls can be 
pt conveniently about a cottage ; but, when they 
a, three, four, or half a dozen, hens, to lay in 
rtter, when the wife is at home the greater part of 
! time, are worth attention. Tbey would require 
t little room, might be bought in November aud 
sold in April, and six of them, with proper care 
might he made to clear every week the price of a. 
gallon of flour. If the labour were great I should 
not think of it ; but, it is none; and I am for neglect- 
ing nothing in the way of pains in order to ensure a 
hot dinner, every day in winter, when the man 
mes home from vQik, Aa to the fntlin^ of fowls, 




FOWLS. 

infonnation can be of no use to those who lire in a 

• ■ 
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cottage all their lives ; but it may be of some uito to 
those who are born in cottliges and go to have the 
care of poultry at richer persons' houses. Fowls should 
be put te fat about a fortnight before they aire wanted 
to be killed. The best food is barley n^eal, wetted 
with milk, but not wetted too much. They should 
have clear water to drink, and it should be frecjuently 
changed. Crammed fowls are very nasty things ; but 
'*' bam*8 door ** fowlsy as they are called, a^e soijae- 
; times, a great deal more nasty. Barn*8 door would, 
indeed, dp exceedingly well; but it unfortunately 
happens that the stable is generally pretty near to tbe 
banv And, how, let any gentleman who talks about 
sweet barh^s door fowls, have one caught in the yard, 
where the stable iJEt diso. Let him have it brought in, 
killed, and the craw taken out and cut open. Then 
let him take a ball of horse diing from the stable door.; 
and let his nose tell him bow very small is the diffie- 
Tence b^ween the smeU of the horse dung, and the 
smell of the craw of his fowl. In short, roast the fowl, 
and then pull aside the skin at the neck, put your nose 
to the place, and you wil) almost think that you are 
at the stable door. Hence the necessity of taking 
them away from the barn's door, ii fortnighta at least, 
before they are killed. We know very well tha^ ducks 
that have been f^d upon fish, eithet wild ducks or 
tame ducks, will scent a whole room, and drive out qf 
it all those who have not pretty good constitutions. 
'It must be so. ISolomon says, that all flesh is grass ; 
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^fxd' those who know any thing about beef, know the 
di£ference between the effect of the grass in Hereford- 
■hire and Lincolnshire, and the effect of tume]ps and 
pil cake. ' In America they always take the fowls from 
the farm yard, and shut. them np a fortnight or three 
weeks before, they be killed. One thing, howeyer, 
about fowls ought always to be borne in mind. They 
are never good for any thing when they have attained 
their fiill growth, unless they be capons or poullard,.* 
If the poulete be old enough to have little egg9 in' tikejo^ 
they are not worth one farthing ; and, as to the totksi 
of the sfimiB age, they are fit for nothing, but to mai:e 
soup finr soldiers on their march, and they ought o \k 
tkken for that purpose. 



PIGEONS. 

■ 181. A few of these may be kept about any cot- 
tage; for they are kept even in towns by labourers 
ahd'ikrtisaDs. They cause but little trouble. They 
take care of their own young ones ; and they do not 
scratch, or do any other mischief in gardens. They 
%ant feeding with Tares, Peas, or small Beans ; and 
Back-wheat is very good for them. To begin keep- 
ing them, they must not hB.ye Jlown at iarge before 
you get them. You must keep them for two or three 
days, shut into the place which is to be their home ; 
and then they may be let out, and will never leaVe 
yon t» long as they can get proper food, and are 

h2 



PIGEONS. 

undisturbed by vermin, or unannoyed exceedingly 
by lice. 

182. The common dove»house pigeons are the best 
to. keep. They breed ofitenest, and feed their young 
ones best. They begin to breed at about nine months 
old, and, if well kept, they will give you eight or nine 
pair in the year. Any little place, a shelf in the cow 
shed ; a board or two under the eaves of the house;; 
or, in short, any place under cover even on the gnHmd 
jhx>r, they will sit and hatch and breed up their young 
ones in. . 

183. It is not supposed, that there could be much 
pro/it attached to them ; but, they are of this use ; 
they are very pretty creatures; very interesting in 
their manners ; they are an object to delight' children 
and to give them the early hxtbit of fondness for 
animals and of setting a value on them, which, as I 
have often had to observe, is a very great thing. A 
considerable part of all the property of a nation con- 
sists of animals. Of . course a proportionate part of 
the cares and labours of a people appertain to the 
brewing and bringing to perfection those animals; 
and, if you consult your experience, you will find, 
that a labourer is, generally speaking, of value in 
proportion as he is worthy of being intrusted with 
the care of animals. The most careless fellow cannot 
hurt a hedge or ditch; but to trust him with the 
team, or the ^oc^, is another matter. And, mind, 

^for the man to be trust-worthy in this respect, the 

hoy must baye been ia the h^X^it q{ being kind wi 
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considerate towards animaU; a,nd nothing is bo likely 
ta give him that excellent habit as his seeing, from 
his very birth, animals taken great care of and 
treated with gra^t kiDdnes.^ by his parents, and aow- 
ftod-tben having a little thing to call his own. 

I 

^^^L'384. in this case, too, the chief use, perhaps, \t 
^|m give children those habits of which 1 have been 
Just speaking. Nerertheless, Rabbits are really 
profitable. Three does and. a buck will give ytni a 
rabbit to eat for nvery three days in ike year, which 
is a much larger quantity of food than any man wilt 
get by sjiending half his time in the pursuit of wild 
■nimatg, to say nothing of the toil, the tearing of 

I -clothes, and the danger of pursuing the latter. 
'■' 185. Every body knows how to knopk up a rabbit 
l^ntch. The does should not be allowed to have 
laaie than seven litters in a year. Six young ones 
)to a doe is all that ought to be kept; and then they 
^jrOl be Sue. Abundant food is the main thing; 
Wad what is there that a rabbit will not eat? I know 
iff nothing green that they will not eat ; and if hard 
poshed, they will eat bark and even wood. The best 
thing to feed the young ones on, when taken from the 
mother, is the carro/, wild or garden. Parsnips, 
Svediih Tnmeps, roots of Dandelion ; for, too much 
green or watery stuff is not good for weaning rabbits. 
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ThiBj should remaiin as long lb poiaiMe trilh 
the mother. They should hi^ye oats onc^ a^day; 
and, after a time they may eat aiiy thing with safety* 
Buty if you give them too much green at first when 
they are weaned, they rot as shei^p do. A variety 
of food is a great thing; and, surely, the fields and 
gardens and hedges furnish this variety! All sorts 
of grasses, strawberry-leaves, ivy, dandelions, the 
hog-weed or wild parsnip^ in root, stem, and leaves. 
I have £ed working horses, six or eight in number, 
upon this plant for week^ together. It is a. tall hold 
plant that .grows in prodigious quantities in' the hedges 
and coppices in -some paits of England. It is the 
perennial parsnip. It has flower and seed pre* 
cisely Uke those of the parsnip ; and hogs» cows^ and 
horses are equally fond of it.* ' Many a half-stanred 
pig have I jseen within a few yards of cart-loads; of 
this pig-meat 1 This arises from want of the earlj 
habit of attention to sudi matters; i^ who \SAed to 
get hog-weed for pigs and for* rabbits when a littl^ 
chap, have pever forgotten that the wild parsnip 19 
good food for pigs and rabbits. . 

186. When the doe has young ones, feed h«r 
most abundantly with all' sorts of greens and herbagp 
and' with carrots and the other thipgs mentioned 
before, besides giving Tier a ' few oats once a-day. 
That is the way to have fine healthy young ones, 
which, if they come from the motl^er in good case^ 
will very seldom die. But, do not thinks that 
because she is a smad) animal, a little feeding is siUfir 
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Fdent! Rabbits pat a great deal more than cows or 
niheep in proportion to their bulk. 

187. Of all animals rabbits are those that boys 
Iwe most fond of. They are extremely pretty, nimble 

1 their movements, engaging in their attitudeii, and 
I always completely under immediate control. The 
produce has not long to be waited for. In short 
^ey keep an interest constantly alive in a little 
ind ; and, they really cost nothing ; for as 
a the oats, where ia the boy that cannot, in harvest 
, pick np enough along the lana to serve hie 
Mbbita for a year ? The care is all ; and the habit of 
ing care of things is, of itself, a most valuable 

UOQ. 

188, To those gentlemen who keep rabbits for the 
! of their family (and a very useful and convo- 

if uient article they are) I would observe, that, when 
they find their rabbits die, they may depend on it, 
that ninety-nine times out of the liundred slarvatiojt 
is the malady. And particularly short feeding of the 
doe, while, and before she has young ones; that is 
lo say, short feeding of her at all limes; for, if she be 
jwor, the young ones will be good for nothing. She 

' 1*111 live being poor, but she will not, and cannot 

f )/teed up fine young ones. 
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rl89. In Borne places, where a cow cannot be kept 
ft Opal may. A correapondent points out to me, that 
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a Dorset Ewe or two might be kept on a common 
near a cottage to give milk ; and (Certainly this might 
be done very well ; but, I should prefer a goat, 
which is hardier and much more domestic. When 
I was in the army, in New Brunswick, where, be it 
observed, the snow lies on the ground seven months 
an the year, there were many goats that belonged to 
the regiment^ and that went about with it on ship- 
board and every where else. Some of them had 
gone through nearly the whole of the Amefican War. 
We never fed them. In summer they picked about 
wherever they could find grass; and in winter they 
lited on cabbage - leaves, turnip - peelings, potatoe- 
peelings, and other things flung out of the soldiers' 
Tooms and huts. One of these goats belonged to me, 
and, on an average throughout the year, she gaVe me 
more than three half pints of milk a day. I used to 
have the kid killed when a few days old; and, for 
«ome time, the goat would give nearly, of quite, two 
quarts of milk a day. She was seldom dry more than 
Ihree weeks in the year. * 

190. There is one great inconvenience belonging 
to goats ; that is, they bark all youtig trees that they 
x;ome near; so that, if ;they get into a ^arcf^n, they 
destroy every thing. But,- there are seMom trees on 
commons, except such as are too large to be injured 
by goats ; and I can see no reason against keeping 
a goat, where a cow cannot be kept. Nothing is so 
liardy; nothing so little nice as to its food. Goats 
-will pick pe^ngs out of the kennel and eat them. 
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Clffcey will eat mouldy bread or biscuit; fusty hay, 
l^d almost rotten straw ; furze-busheB, heath, thistles; 
tnd, indeed, -what will they not eat, when they will 
Make a hearty meal on paper, brown or white, 
or not printed on, and give milk all the 
' while. They will lie in any dog-hole. They do 
very well clogged, or stumped out. And, then, they 
are very healthy things into the bai^in, however 

(ciosely they may be confined. When sea voyages 
Vk so stormy as to hill geese, dueks, fowls, and 
■Imost pigs, the goats are well and lively ; and when 
% dog; of no kind can keep the deck for a minute, a. 
prat will skip about upon it as bold as brass. 
191. Goats do not I'nniA/e from home. They come 
ia regularly in the evening, and, if called, they 
come, like dogs. Now, though Ewes, when taken 
great care of, will be very gentle, and though their 
milk may be rather more delicate than that of the 
goat, the ewea must be fed with nice and clean food, 
and they will not do much in the milk-giving way 

»Vpoa a common ; and, as to feeding them, proviaon 
Must be made pretty nearly as for a cow. They 
will not endure confinement like goats ; and they 
are subject to numerous ailments that goats know 
nothing of. - Then the ewes are done hy the tine 
they are about six years old ; for they then lose their 
teeth; whereas a goat will continue to breed and to 
give milk in abundance for a great many years- 

IXhe sheep is frightened at every thing, and espe- 
jrially at the least sound of a dog, A goat, on the 
k -« 
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ooBtnury, will face a dog^ find, if . be I^ Jko^ a bif 
and conrageouB one, beat him off* 

192. I bare ofiep wondered how it happened that 
none of our labonrerg kept goats; and I really shoitild 
be glad to see the thing tried. They are pretty crda- 
tures, domestic as a dog, will stand and watch, as % 
dog does, for a crumb of br^d, as you are eatingi 
give you no trouble in the milking; and I Cannotrhelp 
being of opinion, that it might be of great tise- to id'* 
troduce them amongst our htbburers« 



CANDLES AND R^HES. 

193. We are not permitted to make Candles, our- 
selves, and, if we were, they ought seldom to be 
used.in a labourer's family. I was bred aind brought 
Vp mostly by Rush-lipht, and I do not find that I 
see less clearly than other people. Candles eer«« 
tainly were not much used ih English labourers'^ 
dwellings in the days when they had meat dinners 
and Sunday coats. PotcU»es and taxed candliei 
seem to have grown into fashion together ; and, per* 
haps, f(% this reason : that, when :the pot ceased to 
afford .grease for the rushes, the potatoe^goiger was 
compelled to go to the chandler's shop for' light to' 
swallow the potatoes by, .else he might have devoured 
peeling and alH 

194r My gfandmotberi w}m> Uvipd to be pretty 
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nearly ninety, never, I believe, burnt a candle in 
her house ui her life. I know that I nover saw one 
there, and f^he, in a great measure, brought me uj). 
She lued to get the meadow-nuhee, Such as they tic 
the bop-ahoote to the poles with. She cut them when 
fhey had actained their full substance, but were etill 
^green. The rush at this age, consists of a. body of 
ifilh, with a green skin on it. You cut off both ends 
>,(if the nish, aud leave the prime part, which, on an 
^average, may be about a foot and a half long. Theai 
.you take off all the green skin, except for about a, 
£lUi part of the way round the pith. Thus it is a 
piece of pith all but a little strip of skin in one part 
,aJl the way up, which, observe, is necessary to hotd, 
Ithe pith together all the way along. 
,, 195, The rushes being thus prepared, the grease 
is melted, and put in a melted state, into somethiiig 
that ia as long as the rushes are. The rushes are 
put iutn the greafe ; soaked in it suSiciently ; then 
taken out and laid in a bit of bark, taken from a 
young tree, so as not to be too large. This bark is 
fixed up against the Wall by a couple of straps put 
lound it ; and there it hangs for the purpose of hold- 
^g the rushes. 

196. The rushes are carried about in the hand; 
jtnit, to sit by, to work by, or to go to bed by, the^ tre 
stands made for the piu'pose, some of IrUch 
fre high, to stand an the ground, and some W', to 
■land on a table. These stands have an iron part 
something like a pair of pliers to hold the rush in. 
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and the rtuh is shifted forward from time to time, as 
It bun^is down to the thing that holds it. 

197. Now these rushes give a better light than a 
common small dip-oandk; and they cost' next to 
nothing, though the labourer may, with them have 
- as much light as he pleases, and though, without them, 
lie must sit the far greater part of the winter even* 
ings tn the darky even if he expend fifteen shillings 
; a year in candles. You may do any sort of work by 
. this light; and, if reading be your taste, you may read 
the foul libels, the lies and abuse, which are circula- 
ted gratis about ane by the '' Society for promoting 
* Christian Knowledge,'* as well by rush-light as you 
can by the light of taxed candles ; and, at any- rate, 
you would have one evil less ; for to be deceived and 
' to pay a tax for the deception are a little too much 
for even modem loyalty openly to demand. ' 



MUSTARD. 

198. Why buy this, when you can grow it in your 
garden? The stuff you buy is half dmgs, and is 
injurious to health. A yard square of grbnnd, sown 
with common Mustard) the crop of which you would 
grind for use, in a little mustard-mill, as you 'wanted 
it , would save you some money, and probably save 
yonr life. Your mustard would look 6ro2^ instead 
of yellow: but the former colour is as good as the 
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latter: and, u to the taste, the real mustard has 
certainly a 'much bettier than that of the drugs and 
ionr^ which go under the name of mustard. Let any 
one try it) and- 1 am sure he will never use the drugs 
again. The drags, if you take them freely, leave a 
burning at the pit of your stomachy which the real 
anistard does not. 



DRESS, HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
AND FUEL. 

199. In paragraph 152, I said, I think, enough to 
caution you, the English labourer, against the taste, 
now too prevalent iorjine dindjlimsy dress. It was, 
for hundreds of year, amongst the characteristics of 
the English people, that their taste was, in all mat- 
ters, for things solid, sound, and good ; for the use" 
ful, the decent, ih^ cleanly in dress, and not for the 
showy* Let us hope, that this may be the taste 
again ; and let us, my friends, fear no troubles, no 
perils, that may be necessary to produce a return of 
that taste, accompanied with full bellies and warm 
bac'ks to the labouring classes. 
' 200. In household goods, the warm, the strong, 
the durable, ought always to be kept in view. Oak 
tables, bedsteads and stools, chairs of oak or of yew- 
tree, ' and never a bit of miserable deal board. 
Things of this bort ought to last several lifetimes, 



A labourer ought to inherit from hig great grand" 
father aamethiiig beflidef hig toil* Ag to beddiugi 
axui other things of that sort^ all ought to be good in 
their nature, of a durable qui^ity, and plain in their 
colour and form. The plateg, .digheg| tpugg^ and 
thingg of that kind, ghould be of pewter, or even of 
wood. Any thing is better than, crockety-vareu 
Bottles to carry a -field should be of wood. Formerly, 
nobody but the gipsies and mumpers, that went a 
hop-picking in the season/ carried glass or earthern 
bottles. As to glass of any sort, I do not know 
what businesd it has in any man's house, unless he be 
rich enough to lire on his means« It pays a tax^ in 
many cases, to the amount of two-thirds of its cost. 
In short, when a house is once furnished with suf- 
ficient goods, there ought to be no renewal of hardly 
any part of them wanted for half an age, except ui 
case of destruction by fire. Good management in 
this way leaves the man's wages to provide an abun" 
dance of good food and good raiment; and these 
are the things that make happy families ; these are 
the things that make a good, kind, sincere and 
brave people ; not little pamphlets about " loyalty " 
and ^^ content.*' A good man will be contented, fast 
enough, if he be fed and clad sufficiently ; but^ if a 
man be not well fed and clad, he is a base wretch to 
be contented. 

201. Fuel should be, if possible, provided in sum-, 
mer, ' or at least some of it. Turf and peat must be 
got in summer, and some tvoQd may. In the woo^- 



liittd countties; the aext whiter ought to] he thought 
of in June, when people hardly know whut to do 
with l^e firel*woodvAiicl sooaeHiing should, ifpoMi- 
bte, be sited in the bark-hacrrest to get a part of the 
ftui^l for the next winter. Fire is a capital article. 
To hvre no Ifire, or a bad fire, to sit by, is & most dii»- 
niial ^il)g< Ih such a state man and wife must be 
something out of the common way to be in good hu^ 
mour with each ol^er^ to say nothing of colds and 
other ailments which are the natural consequejlces of 
such misery. If we suppose the great Creator to con- 
descend to survey his works in detail, what object can 
be so pleasing to him as th^of the labourer, after his 
return &oai the tQils of a cold winter day, sitting with 
his wift and children round a cheerful fire, while the 
wind whistles in the chimney and the rain pelts the 
foof ? But, of all God's creation, what is so miserable to 
behold or to think of as a wretched, half-starved family 
oreepibg to their nest of flocks or straw, there to lie 
•hiving, till sent forth by the fear of absolutely ex« 
piling from want ? 



HOPS. 

202. I treated of them before; but, before I con- 
clude this little Work, it i^ necessary, to speak of 
thefli again. I made a mistake as to the tax on the 
Hops. The positive tax is 2<f. a pound, and I (in 
ion^et editions) stated it at Add However in all such 
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cases, there falls upcm the amsumer the expemes 
attending the paying of the tax. That is to so^, 
the cost of interest of capital in the grower who pays 
the tax, and who must pay it, whether his hops be 
cheap or dear. Then the trouble it gives him, and 
the rules he is compelled to obey in the drying and 
biagging, and which cause him great expense. So 
that the tax on hops of our own English growth, may 
now be reckoned to cost the coniumer about 3|cf. a 
pound. 



YEAST. 

203. Yeast is a great thing in domestic manage- 
ment. ' I have once before published a receipt for 
making yeast-cakes, I will do it again here. 

204. In Long Island they make yeast-cakes, A 
parcel of these cakes is made once a year. That is 
often enough. And, when you bake, you take one 
of these cakes (or more according to the bulk of the 
batch) and with them raise your bread. The very 
best bread I ever eat in my life was lightened with 
these cakes. 

205. The materials for a good batch of cakes 
are as follows: — 3 ounces of good fresh Hops; 
3 J pounds of Rye-Flour; 7 pounds of Indian Corn 
Meal ; and one Gallon of Water. — Rub the hops, so 
as to separate them. Put them into the water, which 
is to be boiling at the time. Let them boil half an 
hour. Then strain the liquor through a fine sieve 



into an earthen vessel. While the liquor is hot, put 
IB the Rye-Flour; sthring the liquor well, and quickly, 
as the Rye-Flour goes into it. The day after, when 
it is working, put in the Indian Meal, stirring it well 
as it goes in. Before the Indian Meal be all in, the 
mess ivill be very Btiff; and it will, in fact, be dough, 
very much of the consistence of the dough that 
bread is made of. — Take this dough ; knead it well, 
as you would for pie'Crvst. lloll it out with a 
rolling-pin, aa you roll out pie-crust, to the thick- 
ness of about a third of an inch. When you have 
it (or a part of it at a time) rolled out, cut it up 
into cakes with a tumbler-glass turned upside-down, 
or if'ith something eire that will answer the same 
purpose. Take a clean hoard (a (id may be better) 
and put the cakes to dry ia the sun. Turn them 
every day ; let them receive no wet ; and they will 
become as hard as ship biscuit. Put them into a 
bag, or box, and keep them in a place perfectbj free 
from damp. — When you bake, take two cakes, of the 
thickness above mentioned, and about 3 inches in dia- 
meter; put them into hot water, over-night, having 
cracked them first. Let the veseel containing them 
stand near the fire-place all night. They will dissolve 
by the morning, and then you use them in setting 
jour sponge (as it is called) precisely as you would 
Lose the yeast of beer. 

■^'206. There are iivo things, which may be cou- 

■ ndered by the reader as obslaclea. FiitsT, where 

are we to get the Indiati Mcal'f Indian Meal is 
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tued tt^y because it is of a ka odUttvf natiM 
than that of wheat. White pea-meal> 6f Smi bar« 
ley*meal, would do just as welL But Seconi:!^ to 
dry the cakeS) to make them (and quickly too^ mind) 
as Jiard as ship biscuit (which is much, harder than 
the timber of Scotch firs or Canada firs); and to do 
tiiis in the sun (for it must not hejite), where are we, 
in this climate, to get ihe sun? In 1816 we could 
not; for, that year, melons rotted in the glazed 
frames and never ripened. But, in every nine sum-* 
mers out of ten, we have, in June, in Jtily> or in 
August, B. fortnight of hot sun; and that is enough* 
Nature has not given us a peacK*climaiei but we gei 
peaches* The cak^, when put in the smiy may have 
a glais sashj or a hand'light^ put over themi Thif 
would make their. birth hotter than that of the IfOttest 
open-air situation in America. In shorty to a farrn^** 
wife> or any good hoiisewife, all the little diffienltieA 
to the attainment of such an object would appear as 
nothing. The will only is required $ and, if there ba. 
not that, it is useless to think of the attempt* 
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SOWING SWEDISH TURNEP SEED- . 

207. It is necessary to be a little more full than ( 
have been before as to the manner of sowing this 
seed; and, I shall make my directions such as tq 
be applied on a small or a large scale.— Tl^ose tbat 
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want to transplant on a large scale will, of course, 
afi to the other parts of the business, refer to my 
larger work, — It is to get plants for transplanting 
that I mean to sow the Swedish Tumep Seed. The 

I 

tinbe for sowing must depend a little upon the nature 
of the situation and soiL In the north of England, 
perhaps early in April may be best} but, in any 
of these southern counties, any time after the middle 
of April and h^ore the 1 th of May, is quite early 
enough. The ground, which is to receiTo the seed, 
should be made Yery- fine, and manured with wockU 
Ashes, or with good compost well mixed with the 
.earth. Dung is not so good ; for it breeds the fly 
more ; or, at least. I think so. The seed should be 
.sown in drills ii» inch deep, made as pointed out 
^nder the head of Sowing in my book on Gardening^ 
When deposited in the drills, evenly but not thickly, 
the ground should, be raked across the drills, so as to 
fill them up; and then the whole of the giX)un(i 
should be trod hard, with shoes not nailed, and not 
very thick in the sole* The ground should be laid 
out in four-feet beds for the reasons mentioned in the 
" Gardener" When the seed come up, thin the 
plants to two itiches apart as soon as you think them 
clear from the fly ; for, if left thicker, they injure 
each other even in this infant state. Hoe frequently 
between the rows even before thinning the plants ; 
and, when they are thinned, hoe well and frequently 
-between them ; for, this has a tendency to make 
them strong; and the hoeing before thinning helps to 
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keep oflF the fly. A rod of ground, the rows being 
eight inches apart, and plants two inches apart in 
the row, will contain about two thousand two huU' 
dred plants. An acre, in rows four feet apart, and 
the plants a foot apart in the row, wiU take about 
ten thousand and four hundred and sixty plants. 
So that to transplant an acre, you must sow about 
five rod of ground. The plants should be kept very 
clean ; and, by the last week in June, or first in July, 
you put them out. I have put them out (in England) 
at all times between 7th of June^ and middle of 
August The first is certainly eariier than I like ; 
and the very finest I ever grew in England, and the 
finest I ever saw for a large piece, were transplanted 
on the 14th of July. But, one year with another, 
the last week in June is the best time. — For sisre of 
plaints, manner of transplanting, intercultivation, pre- 
paring the land, and the rest, see '^ Year's Residence 
in America." 

mmmuBtaBSssBmssmmammmm 

No. VIII. 

On the converting of English Chrass^ and Grain 
Plants cut green, into Strdw^ for the Purpose of 
making Plat for Hats and Bonnets, 

Kensington, 30 May^ 18S3. 

208. The foregoing Numbers have treated, chiefly, 
of the management of the affiurs of a labourer's 
family, and more particularly of the mode of dispos- 
ing of the money, earned by the labour of the family. 
The present Number will point out what I hope may 



I- become n» advantageous kind of labour. All along 
„ } have proceeded upoo the suppusttioD, that the wife 
LiUd. childieu of tlie labourer be, bb constantly as 
employed t» work of some sort or other. 
nie cutting, the bleaching, the sorting and the plat- 
raw, seem to be, of all employments, the 
BUtted to the wives and children of country 
r l(ab<>urers ; and thn discovery which I have made, as 
I to the means of ohtaining the necessary materials, 
r. vill onable them to enter at once upon iJiat employ- 



,. 209. Before I proceed to give my din 
* e to the performance of this sort of labour, I shall 
ftg^ve a sort of history of the discovery to which I have 
rjpBt alluded. 

r 210. The practice of making Hats, Bonnets, and 

I'^lier things, of straw, is perhaps of very ancient 

f «Ate ; but, not to waste time in fruitless intjiiiries, it 

) ^ very well known, that, for many years past, straw 

' coverings for the head have been greatly in use in 

' England, in America, and indeed in almost ail the 

countries that we know much of. In this country 

die mauufacture was, only a few years ago, very 

^oariihiag ; but it has now greatly declined, and 

has left in poverty and misery those whom it once 

well fed and clothed. 

21]. The cause of this change has been, the im- 
portation of the straw hats and bonnets from Italy, 
greatly superior, in durability and beauty, to those 
made in England. The plat made in England was 
made of the straw of ripened grain. It was, in 
general, split ; but, the main circumstance was, that 
it was made of the straw oiripened grain: while the 
Italian plat was made of the straw of grain, or grass, 
cut green. Now, the straw of ripened grain or grass 
is brittle ; or, rather, rotten. It dies while standing, 
and, in point of toughness, the difference between it 
and straw from plants cut green is much about the 
same aa the dlSereuce between a gtick that has died 
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on the treel&nd one that has been cut from the tree. 
But, besides the difference in point of toughness, 
strength, and durability, there was the difference in 
beauty. The colour of the Italian plat was- better ; 
the plat was brighter ; and the Italian straws bdng 
small whole straws, instead of small straws made by 
the splitting of large ones, there was a roundness in 
them, that gave light and shade to the plat, which 
could not be given by our flat bits of straw. 

212. It seems odd, that nobody should have set to 
work to find out how the Italians came by this fine 
i^traw. The importation of these Italian articles 
was chiefly from the port of Leohorit; and,'therer 
fore, the bonnets imported were called, Leghorn 
J^onnets. The straw manufacturers in this country 
seem to have made no effort to resist this invasion 
from I^eghom. And which is very curious, the' 
Leghorn straw has now begun to be imported,- txA 
to be flatted in this country. So that we had hands 
to plat as well as the Italians. All that we wanted 
was the same kbid of straw, that the Italians had r 
and it is truly wonderful, that these importations 
from Leghorn should have gone on increasing, year 
tifter year, and our domestic manufacture dwindling 
away at a like pace, without there having been any 
inquiry relatiye to the way in which the Italians got 
their straw ! Strange, that we should have imported 
even straw from Italy, without inquiring whether 
similar straw could not be got in England ! There 
really seems to have been an opinion, that En^and 
coi^ld no more produce this straw than it could pro- 
duce the sugar-cane. 

213. Thipgs were in this state, when, in 1821, 
a Miss Wood HOUSE, a farmer's daughter in Con^ 
NECTicuT, sent £^ straw-bonnet of her own making' 
to the Society' of Arts in London. This bonnet, 
superior in . fineness and 'beauty to any thing of the 
j^nd thstt had copie from Leghorn, the maker stated 
to consist of the straw ^ tt 0oit of ^rttiB», of whkk 
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she sent, along with the boonet, some of the seeds. 
The qucatioa was, then, would thpse preciima seeds 
yrow and produce plant s in perfection in England? 
A largt: quantity of the seed had nut heen sent ; 
and it was therefore, hy a Member of the Society, 
tliought desirable to get, with or little delay as jhis- 
■ible, a considerable quantity of this seed. 

214. It was in this stage of the affair that my atten- 
tion was called to it; The Member, just alluded to, 
applied to me to get the seed from America. 1 was 
of opinion that there could be no sort of grass in 
Connecticut, that would not, and that did not, grow 
and flourish in England. My son .Iames, who was 
then at New York, had iiistructioua from me, in 
Jane IB31, to^ tuMissWooDHonSB, and to send me 
liome an account of the matter. In September, the 
svne year, I heard &om him, who sent me an ac- 
oonnt of tlie cutting and bleaching, and also a 
specimen of the Plat and of the Grass of Connecticut. 
Miss WooDBousB had told the Society of Arts, that 
the grass she used was the Poa Pratensis. This is 
the smooth-stalked meadow-grass. So that it was 
quit« useless to send for seed. It was clear, that ue 
had grass enough in England, if we could but make 
it into straw as handsome as that of Italy. 

213. Upon my publishing an account of what had 
taken place with regard to the American Bonnet. 
an importer of Italian straw applied to me tn know 
whether I would undertake to import Amenvati 
straw. He was in the habit of importing Italian 
straw, and of having it patted in this country ; but, 
having seen the bonnet of Miss Woodhouse, he was 
anxious to get the American straw. This (ifentleman 
ahowed me some Italian straw, which he had imported, 
and, as the seed heads were on, I could see what plant 
it was. Tlie gentleman who showed the straw to me, 
told me (and, doubtless, he believed) that the plant 
was one tliat taovld not grow i» England, t, how- 
ever, who looked at the straw with the eyes of a 
fatwer, iwceived that it eoueiMed ofdry oaf, teheat, 
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and rye plants, and of Bennet and other common 
grass plants. 

216. lliis quite settled the point of growth in 
England, It was now certain that we had the plants 
in abundance ; and the only question that remained 
to be determined was. Had we SUN to give to those 
plants the beautiful colour which the American and 
Italian straw had ? If that colour were to be obtained 
by arty by any chemical applications, we could 
obtain it as easily as the Americans or the Italians ; 
but, if it were the gift of the SUN solely, here might 
be a difficulty impossible for us tp overcome. My ex- 
periments have proved that the ifear of such difficulty 
was wholly groundless. 

217. It was late in September 1821 that I obtained 
this knowledge, as to the kinds of plants that produced 
the foreign straw. I could, at that time of the year, 
do nothing in the way of removing my doubts as to 
the powers of our Sun in the bleaching of grass ; but, 
I resolved to do this when the proper season for bleach- 
^g should return. Accordingly, when the next month 
of June came, I went into the country for the purpose. 
.1 made my experiments, and, in short, I proved to de- 
monstration, that we had not only the Plants^ but the 
Sun also, necessary for the making of straw, yielding 
in no respect to that of America or of Italy. I think 
that, upon the whole, we have greatly the advantage of 
those countries ; for, grass is more abundant in this 
country than in any other. It flourishes here more 
than in any other country; It is here in a greater 
variety of sorts; and iox fineness in point of size, 
there is no part of the world which can equal what 
might be obtained from some of our downs, merely 
\>y keeping the land ungrazed till the month of July. 

218. When I had obtained the straw, I got some 
of it made into plat. One piece of this plat was 
equal in point of colour, and superior in point of 
fineness, even to the plat of the bonnet of Miss WpoD- 
II CUBE. It seemed, therefore, now to be necessary 

tg do ngthipg more thsm to make »ll thi9 well known 
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to the country. As the Society of Arts had in- 
terested itself in the matter, and as I heard that, 
through its laudable zeal, several sowings of the 
foreign grass-seed had been made in England, T 
.tM>nimimicated an account of my experiments ta 
.ti^at Society. The first communication was made 
by me on. the 19th of February last, when I sent to 
the Society^ specimens of my straw and also of the 
))lat. Sometime after this I attended a Committee 
of the. Society on the subject, and gave them a 
verbal account of the way in which I had gone to 
work. 

219. The Committee had, before this, given some 
of my straw to certain manufacturers of plat, in order 
to see what it would produce. These manufacturers, 
' >nth the exception of one, brought such specimens 
• of plat as to induce, at first sight, any one to believe 
that it was nonsense to think of bringing the thing to 
any degree of perfection! But, was it possible to 
believe this ? Was it possible to believe that it could 
answer to import straw from Italy, to pay a twenty 
jper cent . duty on that straw, and to have it platted 
here ; and, that it would not answer to turn into plat 
straw of just the same sort grown in England ? It was 
impossible to believe this ; but possible enough to be- 
lieve, that persons now making profit by Italian straw, 
or plait, or bonnets, would rather that English straw 
fihpuld not come, to shut out the Italian,, and to piit an 
€nd to the Leghorn trade. 

220. In order to show the character of the reports 
of those manufacturers, I sent some parcels of straw 
into Hertfordshire, and got back, in the coiurse of ^ve- 
days, fifteen specimens of plat. These I sent to the 
Society of Arts on the 3d of April ; and I here insert 
a copy of the Letter which accompanied them. 
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TO THE SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Kenaingm, AprU t, 1828. 

Sir,— With this letter I send you sixteen speci- 
mens of Plat, and also eightparcels of straw, in order 
to show the sorts that the plat is made out of. The 
numbers, of t}he plat correspond with those of the 
straw ; bui| each parcel of straw has two numbers 
attached to it, except in the case of the first number, 
ivhich is the wheat straw. Of each kind of straw a 
parcel of the. itout^st and a parcel of the smallest 
were sent to be platted ; so that each parcel of the 
straw now sent, except that of the wheat, refers to 
two of the pieces of plat^ For instance, 2 and 3 
of the plat IS of the sort of straW marked 2 and 9 ; 
4 and 12 of the plat is of the sort of straw marked 
4 and 12 ; an4 so on. These' parcels of straw are 
sent, in order that you may know the kifid of straw, 
or, rather, of grass^ from which the several pieces of 
plat have been made. This is very material; be- 
cause, it is by those parcels of straw that the kincls of 
gra^s are to be known. 

The piece of plat, iVb.lG, is American; all the 
rest are from my straw. You will see, that 15 is the 
finest 'plat of alL No. 7 is from the stout straws of 
the same kirfd as No. 15. By looking at the parcel 
of straw, Nos. 7 and 15, you will see what sort of 
grass this is. The n^xt, in point of beauty and fine- 
ness combined, fpre the pieces Nos. 13 and 8 ; and, 
by looking at thie pared ^f straw, Nos. 13 and 8, 
you will see what soi:t of grass that i^ Next comes 
10 and 5, which ajne very beautiful too; and the 
sort of fffi^ai^j you wiU. see, is the commmi bennet. 
The wheat, you see, is too coarse ; and, the rest of 
the sorts are either too hard, or too brittle. I beg 
you to look at Nos. 10 and 5. Those appear to me 
to be the thing to supplant the Leghorn. The colour 
is good, the straws work wellf they afford a great 
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vari0ty of sizes, and they come from tlie eommoh 
hennet grass, which grows all over the kingdom^ 
which is cultivated in all our fields, which is in bloom 
in the fair month of June, which may be grown as 
fine or as coarse as we please, and ten acres of 
which would, I dare say, make ten thousand bonnets. 
However, 7 and 15, and 8 and 13, are very good; 
and they are to be got in every part of the kingdom. 

As to platters, it is to be too childish to believe 
that they are not to be got, when I could send off these 
straws> and get back the plat, in the course of five 
days.. JFar better work than this would have been 
obtained, if 1 could have gone on the errand myself. 
What, then, will people not do, who regularly under- 
take the business lor their livelihood ? 

I will, as soon as possible, send you an accoimt of 
the manner in which I went to work with the grass. 
The card of plat, i^ich I sent you some time ago, 
you will be so good as to give me back again some- 
time.; because I have now not a bit of the American 
plat left* I am. Sir, 

Your most humble and 

Most obedient Servant, 

. Wm. cobbett. • 

il2\. I should observe, that these written commu- 
nications of mine to the Society, helojig, in fact, to' 
it, and will be published in its Proceedings, a 
volume of which comes out every year ; but, in tJiis 
case, there would have been a year lost to those who 
may act in consequence of these communications being 
made public. Ilie grass is to be got, in great quan- , 
titles and of t}ie best sorts, only in June and July ; 
and the Society *s volume does not come out until 
December, The Society has, therefore, given its 
consent tp the making of the communications public 
thrpiigh llie means of this little work of mine. 

^22. Having shown what sort of plat could be 

produced from English grass-straw, I i^ext commijni- 

es£te& to ^e iSod^tj^ as Account Of the Method which 

i2 
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I pursued in the cutting and bleaching of the gra«u 
The Letter in which I did this I shall here insert a 
copy of, before I proceed further. In the original the 
paragraphs were ntimhered from one to seventeen: 
they are here marked by letter s^ in order to avoid oon- 
fusion/the paragraphs of the work itself being marked 
by numbers. 



TO THE SECKETAIIT OF THE SOCIETY OP ARTS. 

Kcmingtm^ April 14, ISSS. 

A. — Sir, — Agreeably to your request, I now com- 
municate to you a statement of those particulars, which 
you wished to possess, relative to the specimens of 
Straw and of Plat, which I have, at different times> 
sent to you for the inspection of the Society. 

6. — ^That my statement may not come too abruptly 
upon those Members of the Society, who have not had 
an opportunity of witnessing the progress of this Inte- 
resting inquiry, I will take a short review of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the making of my experi- 
ments. 

C. — In the month of June 1821, a gentleman, a 
Member of the Society, informed me, by letter, that 
a Miss Wopdhouse, a farmer's daughter of Weathers- 
field in Connecticut, had transmitted to the Society 
a straw-bonnet of very fine materials and manu- 
fisicture ; that this bonnet (according to her account) 
was made from the straw of a sort of grass called poa 
pratensis ; that it seemed to be unknown, whether the 
same grass w;ould grow in England ; that it was de- 
sirable to ascertain whether this grass would grow in 
England ; that at all events it was desirable to get 
from America some of the seed of this grass ; and that» 
for this purpose, my informant, knowing that I had a 
son in America, addressed himself to me, it being his 
opinion, that, if materials, similar to those used by 

Miss "Woodhowfe, could )>y any jneai)* be grown in 
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ttfland, the benefit to tbe nation mu^t be cnn- 
ble. 

—In consequence of thU application, I wrote to 
n James (then at New York), directing him to 
do what he was able in order to cause success to the 
undertaking. On the receipt of my letter, in July, 
Im went from New York to Weatheraiield, (about a 
hundred and twenty miles) ; eaw Miss Woodhouae, 
made the necesfiary inqtiiriea ; nblained a specimen of 
tlie grass and also of the plat, which other persons at 
WeathersGeld, as well as Miss Woodhouse, were in 
Ibe habit of making ; and, having acquired the ne- 
cessary information iiH to cuttiog the grass and hlesch- 
ing the straw, he transmitted to me an account of 
tbe matter ; which account, t(^ether with his speci- 
mens of grass and plat, I received in the month of 
September. 

E. — I was now, when I came to see the specimen 
^^^ of grass, convinced that Miss Woodhouse's materials 
^^^^Ould be grown in England ; a conviction which, if 
^^^fet had not been complete at once, would have been 
^^Kvade complete immediately al^rwards by the sight 
^^Pr^ a bunch of bonnet'Straw imported from Leghorn, 
^V which straw was shown to me by the importer, and 
^H wliich 1 found to be that of two or three sorts of our 
^r ' common grass, and of oals, wheat and rye. 

F. — That the grass, or plants, could be ijrown in 
England was, therefore, now certain, and indeed that 
they were in point of commonness next lo the earth 
itself. But, before the grass could, with propriety, 
be called materials for bonnet-making, there was tbe 
bleaching to be performed ; and it was by no means 
certain that this could be accomplished by means of 
wi English sun, the difference between which and 
tbnt of Italy or Connecticut was well known to be 
very great. 

G, — My experiments have, I presume, completely 
removed this doubt., i Ihink that thi> straw primuced 
hy me to the Society, and also some of the piec 
plat, are of a colour which no straw or plat can sur- 
pass. All that remain::, therefore, is for me to give 
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an accoiint of the manner in which I cut and bleached 
the grass which I have submitted to the Society in the 
tate of straw. 

H.—- First, as to the season of the year, all the 
straw, except that of one sort of couch-grass, and the 
Ipng coppice-grass, which two were got in Sussex, 
were got from grass cut in Hertfordshire on the 21st 
of June. A grass headland, in a wheatfield, had 
been mowed during the forepart of the day ; and, in 
the afternoon, I went and took a handful here and a 
handful there out of the swaths. When I had col- 
lected as much as I could well carry, I took it to my 
friend's house, and proceeded to prepare it for bleach- 
ing according to the information sent me from Ame- 
rica by my son ; that is to say, I put^ny grass into a 
shallow tub, put boiling water upon it until it was 
covered by the water, let it remain in that state for ten • 
minutes, then took it out, and laid it rery thinly on a 
closely mowed lawn in a garden. But, I shotdd ob^ 
serve, that,^ before I put the grass into the tub, I ti^ 
it up ia small bundles, or sheaves, each bundle being 
about six inches through at the butt-end. This was 
necessary, in order to be able to take the grass, at the 
end jof ten minutes, out of the water, without throwing 
it into a confused mixture as to tops and tails. Being 
tied up in little bundles, I could easily, with a prong, 
take it out of the hot water. The bimdles were put 
into a large wicker basket, carried to the lawn in the 
garden, and there takien out, one by one, and laid in 
swaths as before mentioned. 

I. — It was laid very thinly ; almost might I say, 
that no stalk of grass covered another. The swaths 
were turned once a day. The bleaching was com- 
pleted at the end oi seven days from' the time of scald- 
ing, and laying out* June is a fine month. The gralM 
was, as it happened, cut on the longest day in the' 
year; and, the weather was remarkably fine aild 
clear. But, the grass which 1 afterwards cut in SiU- 
sex, was put in the first week in August ; and, as to 
the weather, my journal speaks thus : 
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Augtut 1922. 

ad.^ThuQder and taio.~Began cutting Gmai. 

3d Bonutiful Any. 

1th. — Fine day. 

5(h. — Cloudy day. — Bagun lailding Grass, and laying ll 

Gtb. — Cloudy greater part of the daj. 
' 7ili. — Same weathei'. 

Sth— Cloudy, and rather misty.— Finuftfd eulliiig Ci 

9th.— Dry, but cloudy. 

10di.^Very close and \toi.— Packed up part ^ the Cra 
lltb. — Same wenther. 
12th.-J 

13th. VSame weather, 
14th.j 
ISIl]. — Hoi and clrar. — Fiiiijied packing up C-ois. 

K. — The pass cut in Subsux was ae well bleached 
as that cut in Hertfordshire; so that it is evident that 
Wo never can have a summer that will not afford Sun 
su£tuent for this businesB. 

L. — The port of the straw used for platting is that 

-. pjiTt of the stalk which is aiove tAeujiperyoinf; that 

_ gut which is between the upper joint and the seed- 

K Kanches. This part ia laken out, and the rest of the 

f straw thrown away. But, the whole plant miist be 

cut and bleached j because, if you were to take oif, 

when green, the part above described; that part would 

witfaet up to next to nothing. This part must die 

in company with the whole plant, and be separated 

fh)in the other parts after the bleacliing has been per- 

ftrrned. 

M. — The time of cutting must vary with the sea- 
sons, the situation, and the sort of gross. The grass 
which I got in Hertfordshire, than which nothing can, 
I think, be more beautiful, was, when cut, generally 
in bloom ; just in bloom. The wheat was in full 
bloom ; ho that, a good time for getting grass may ha 
considered to he <fiat when the wheat is in bloom. 
When 1 cut the grass in Sussex, the wheat was ripe, 
for reaping had begun ; but that grass is of a very 
backward sort, and, besides, grew in t)io shade, 
amongtt coppice wood and under trees, which stood 
pret^ thick. 

N. — As to the sorta of graes, I have to obieiva 
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generally, that in proportion as the colour of the grass 
is deep ; that is to say, getting further fr^n the yellow 
and nearer to the blue, it is of a deep ana dead yellovo 
when it becomes straw. Those kinds of grass are best, 
which are, in point of colour, nearest to that of wheat, 
which is a fresh pale green. Another thing is, the 
quality of the straw as to pliancy and toughness. 
Experience must be our guide here, I bad not time 
to make a larg;e collection of sorts ; but, those which 
1 have sent you contain three sorts which are proved 
to be good. In my letter of the 3d instant I sent you 
sixteen pieces of plat and eight bunches of straw, 
having the seed heads on, in order to show the sorts 
of grass. 'The sixteenth piece of plat was American. 
The first piece was from wheat cut and bleached hf 
me ; the rest from grass cut and bleached by me. I 
will here, for fear of mistake, give a list of the names 
of the several sorts of grass, the straw of which was 
sent with my letter of the 3d instant, referring to the 
numbers, as placed on the plat and on the bunches of 
straw. 

Pkces Bunches 

of Plat of Straw. Sorts of Grass. 

No. 1, — , No. 1 —Wheat. 

y =^»''3.....{Mj«c.^C..„2ea; or. Purple 

- -J rA^rostis Stoloaifera; or Fioria 

j^' V .... 4 and 12 .... ^ Grass ; that is tp say, one sort 
""-' C ^f Couch-grass. 

5-l....5andl0....-f^li"™ ?"•«=»"« 5 or, Ray- 
10. J L grass. 

6.1 r , ,, fAvena Flavesceus: or. Yellow' 

J, |.... 6 and 11.... j Oat grass. 

7. "I - ,|e; rCynosunisCristatuB; or, Crest- 

15. J • • • • ' ^" • • • • 1 ed Dog's-tail grass. 

8,1 , ,« JAnthoxanthum Oderatnm; or, 

13. J • " ° 1^ .... -1^ Sweet-scented Vernal grass. 

9.1 ... JAicrostis Caniaa ; or, Browu 

14.J ** 1 Bent grass. 

O.— These names are those given at the Botanical 
Garden at Kew. But, the same English names are 
not, in the country, given to these sorts of grass. 
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The Fioriji grass, the Yellow Oal-grass, and (he 
Brown-Bent, are all called couch-r/rast : except 
that the latter is, in Sussex, called Red Robin. It 
ia the native grosa nf the plains of Long Island ; 
and they call it Red Top, The Ray-grass is the 
common field grass, which is, all over the kin^om, 
sown with clover. The farmers, in a great part of 
the Itingdom, call it Bent, or Bennet, grass; and, 
Mmetimes it is called Darnel-grass. The Crested 
Dog's-tail goes, in Suiwcx, hy the name of Hendon- 
bent; for what reason 1 know not. The sweel- 
iled Vernal-grass I hnve never, amongst the 
'iners, heard any name for. Mias Woodhouse's 
IBS appear;*, from the plants that I saw in the 
lelphi, to be one of the sorts of Couch-grass, 
Indeed, I am sure that it ia a Couch-grass, if the 
plants 1 there saw came from her seed. My Son 
who went into Connecticut, who saw the grass grow- 
ing, and who sent me home a specimen of it, ia now 
in England : he was with mo when I cat the grass 
in Sussex; and he says, that Miss Woodhouse's waa 
a Couch-grass. However, it is impossible to look at 
die specimens of straw and of plat, which I have 
sent you, without being convinced that there is no 
want of the raw material in England. 1 waa, after 
first hearing of the subject, very soon convinced, 
thnt the grass grew in England ; but, I had great 
doubts as to the capacity of our sun. Those doubts 
my own experiments have completely removed ; but, 
then, I waa not aware of the great cfTect of the 
scalding, of which, by the way. Miss Woodhoiise 
had said nothing, and the knowledge of which we 
owe entirely to my son James's Journey into Gun- 
necticut. 

P. — Having thus given yoit an account of the 
time and manner of cutting the grass, of the mode 
of cutting and bleaching; having given you the best 
account 1 am able as to the sorts of grass to be em- 
ployed in this business; and having, in my former 
conuDUoications, given you specimens of the Plat 
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wrought from the several sorts of straw, I might here 

t^lose my letter; but, as it may be useful to speak 

of the expense of cutting and bleaching, I shall 

trouble you with a few words relating to it. If there 

"\vere a field of Ray-grass, or of Crested Dog's-Tail, 

or any other good sort, and nothing else growing 

with it, the expense of cutting would be very little 

indeed, seeing that the scithe or Yeap-hook would do 

the business at a great rate. Doubtless there will h$ 

such fields ; but, even if the grass have to be cut by 

the handful, my opinion is, that the expense of cutting 

and bleaching would not exceed fourpence for straw 

enough to make a large bonnet. I should be willing 

to contract to supply straw, at this rate, for half a 

jmiillion of bonnets. The scalding must constitute 

a considerable part of the expense; because there 

must be fresh water for every parcel of grass that 

you put in the tmb. When water has scalded one 

-parcel of cold grass, it will not scald another parcel. 

.Besides, the scalding draws out the swe%t matter of 

the grass, and makes the water the colour of that 

horrible stuff, called London porter. It wo.uld be 

very good, by-the-by, to give to pigs. Many people 

give hay 'tea to pigs and calves ; and this is grass-tea. 

To scald a large quantity, therefore, would require 

.means not usually at hand, and the scalding is an 

essential part of the business. Perhaps, in a large 

and very convenient farm-house, with a good brewing 

copper, good fuel and water handy, four or five 

women might scald a wagon-load in a day; and a 

wagon would, I think, carry straw enough (in the 

rough) to furnish the means of making a thousand 

bonnets. However, the scalding might take place 

in the field itself by means of a portable boiler, 

especially if water were at hand ; and perhaps, it 

would be better to carry the water to the field, 

than to carry the grass to the farm-house, for, 

there must be ground to lay it out upon the moment 

it has been scalded, and no ground ■ can be so 

proper as the newly mowed ground, where the |;raas 
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I. The space, too, must be large for any coa- 
•\e quantity of grass. As to all these things, 
liowever, the best and cheapest methods will eooq bs 
discovered when people set about the work with 
a view te profit. 

Q. — The Society will want nothing from me, nor 
from any body el^, to convince it of the importance 
of this matter ; but 1 cannot, in concluding these 
communications to you, Sir, refirain from maJiing aa 
observation or two on the conKequencefi likely to 
arise out of these inquiries. The manufacture is 
alone of considerable magnitude. Not less than about 
^ve millions of persona in this kingdom have a dresa 
which consists partly of manufactured straw ; and a 
large paxt, and all the most expensive part, of the 
artLcles thus used, cow come from abroad. In cae«8 
where you can get from abroad any article at less 
expense than you can get ii at home, the wisdom of 
iahricating that article at home may be doubted. 
But, in this case, you get the raw material by hdiour 
perfonned at home, and the cost of that labour is aot 
nearly so great as would be the coat of the mere 
carriage of the straw from a foreign country to this. 
If our own people had all plenty of employmeat, 
and that, too, more profitable to them and to the 
country, than the turning of a part of our own giaea 
into articles of dress; then, it would be advisable 
still to import Leghorn bonnets ; but, the facts being 
the reverse, it ie clear, that whatever money, or 
money's worth things, be spent out of the country, in 
exchange for Leghorn bonnets, is, while we have the 
raw material here for next to nothing, just so much 
thrown away. The Italians, it may be said, take 
some of our monufkctures in e>uhaDge: and let us 
suppose, for the purpose of illustration, that tbey 
take cloth from Yorkshire. Stop the exchange be- 
tween Leghorn and Yorkshire, and, does Yorkshire 
lose part of its custoyn? No : for, though thooe who 
make the bonnets out of English grass, prevent the 
X^horners from buying Yorkshire oloth, they, with 
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the money which they now get, instead of its )being 
got by the Leghornets, buy the Yorkshire cloth them* 
selves ; and they wear this cloth too, instead of its 
being worn by the people of Italy : aye, Sir, and , 
many, now in rags, will be well clad,'if the laudable 
object of the Society be effected. Besides this^ how* 
ever, why should we not export the articles of this 
manufacture? To America we certainly should; and 
I should not be at all surprised if We were to export 
them to Leghorn itself. 

R. — Notwithstanding all this, however, if the ma- 
nufacture were of a description to require, in ordet 
to give it success, the collecting of the manufac* 
iurers together in. great numbers, 1 should, however, 
great the wealth that it might promise, never have 
done any thing to promote its establishment. The 
contrary is, happily, the case : here all is not only 
performed by hand, but by hand singly^ without any 
combination of hands. Here there is no power, of 
machinery or of chemistry wanted. All is performed 
out in the open fields, or sitting in the cottage. There 
w^nts no coal mines and no rivers to assist ; no 
water-powers nor powers of fire. No part of the 
kingdom is unfit for the business. Every where there 
are grass, water, sun, and womeji and children's 
fingers ; and these are all that are wanted. But, 
the great thing of all is this: that, to obtain the 
materials for the making of this article of dress, 
at once so gay, so useful, and, in some cases, so 
expensive, there requires not a penny of capital. 
Many of the labourers now make their own straw- 
hats to wear in summer. Poor rotten things, made 
out of the stfaw of ripened grain. , With what satis- 
faction win ihey learn that straw, twenty times as 
durable,' to say nothing of the beauty, iis to be got 
from every- hedge ! In short, when the people are 
well and olearly informed of .the facts/ which I have 
through you, ^, had th.e honour to lay before the 
Society, it is;'iiext-to impossible that the manuifac-!- 
tiire i^uld ric^ become general thiroughouC ^he 
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country. In every labourer's house a pot of water 
can bo boiled. What labourer's wife cannot, in the 
summer months, find time to cut and bleach grass 
enough to give her and her children work for a part 
of the winter ? There is no necessity for all to be 
platters. Some may cut and bleach only. Others 
may prepare the straw, as mentioned in paragraph 
L. of this letter. * And, doubtless, as the farmers in 
Hertfordshire now sell their straw to the platters, 
grass collectors and bleachers and preparers would 
do the same. So that there is scarcely any country 
labourer's family that might not derive some advan- 
tage from this discovery ; and, while I am convinced 
that this consideration has been by no means over« 
looked by the Society, it has been, I assure you, the 
great consideration of all with, 

Sir, Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 

Wm. COBBETT. 

223. In the last edition, this closing part of the 
work, relative to the straw plat, was not presented to 
the public as a thing which admitted of no altera- 
tion ; but, on the contrary, it was presented to tho 
public with the following concluding remark : " In 
" conclusion, I have to observe, that I, by no means, 
** send forth this essay as containing opinions and in- 
" structions that are to undergo no alteration. I am, 
" indeed, endeavouring to teach othere; but I am 
" myself only aleaincr. Experience will, doubtless, 
" make me much more perfect in a knowledge of the 
** several parts of the subject; and the fruit of this 
" experience I shall be careful to communicate to the 
" public." I now proceed to make good this promise. 
Experience has proved that very beautiful and very 
fine plat can be made of the straw of divers kinds of 
grass. But, the most ample experience has also 
proved to us that it is to tho straw of wheat, that we 
are to look for a manufacture to supplant the Leghorn. 
This was mentioned as a strong suspicion in my for- 
mer edition of this work. Ana I urged my readers 
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to SOW wheat for the purpose. The fact is now proved 
beyond all contradiction, that the straw of wheat or 
rye, but particularly of wheat, is the straw for this 
purpose. Finer plat may be made firom the straw of 
grass, than can possibly be made from the straw of 
wheat or rye ; but the grass plat, is, all of it, more or 
less brittle ; and none of it has the beautiful and uni- 
form colour .of the straw of wheat. . Since the last 
edition of this work, I have received packets of the 
straw from Tuscany : all of wheat ; and, indeed, I 
am convinced that no other straw is any thing like so 
well calculated for the purpose. Wheat straw bleaches 
better than any other. It has that fine, pale, golden 
colour which no other straw has ; it is much more 
simple, more pliant than any other straw ; and, in 
short, this is the material. I did not uige in vain. 
A good quantity of wheat was sowed for tfis purpose. 
A great deal of it ha£ been well harvested ; and, I 
have the pleasure to know that several hundreds of 
persons are now employed in the platting of this straw. 
One more year ; one more crop of wheat; and another 
Leghorn bonnet will never be imported into England. 
Some great errors have been committed in the sowing 
of the wheat, and in the cutting of it. T shall now, 
therefore, availing myself of the experience which I 
have gained, offer to the public some observations on 
the sort of wheat to be sowed for this purpose ; on the 
season for sowing ; on the land to be used for the pur- 
pose ; on the quantity of seed, and the inanner of 
sowing ; on the season for cutting ; on the manner of 
cutting y bleaching, hnd housing; on the platting; 
on the knitting ; and on the pressing, 

224. The SORT OF WHEAT. The Leghorn plat 
is all made of the straw of the spring wheat. This 
spring wheat is so called by us, because it is sowed in 
the spring, at the same time that barley is sowed. The 
botannical name of it is, TRITICUM iESTIVUM. 
It is a small-grained, bearded wheat. It has very 
fine straw; but experience has convinced me, that 
the little brown-grained winter wheat is just as good 
for the purpose. lo short, any wheat will do, I haro 
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BOW in my posBesaion apecimens of plat made of both 
winter and spriog wheat, and I seo no difference at 
all. 1 am decidedly of opinion that the winter wheat 
is as good as the spring wheat lor the purpose. I 
have plat, and I have straw both now before me, and 
the above is ihe resuh of my experience. 

225. THE LAND PROPER FOR THE GROW- 

■iWG OF WHEAT. Tlie object is to have the straw 

HW small OS we can get it. The land must not, there- 

HBke, t>e too rich ; yet, it ought not to be very poor. 

^Ea it be, you get the straw of no length. I saw an 
>BCre this year, as beautiful as possible, sowed upon a 
light loam, which bore last year a fine crop of potatoes. 
The land ought to be perfectly clean, at anj rate; so 

^^that, when the crop is taken off, the wheat straw may 

Kflbt he mixed with weeds and grass. 

H«e36. SEASON FOR SOWING. This will bo 

^HlMiTe conveniently stated in paragiaph 228. 

^' 227. QUANTITY OF SEED AND MANNER 
OF SOWING. When first this subject was started 
I" in 1821, I said, in the Register, Chat I would engage 
to grow as line straw in England, as the Italians 
could grow. I recommended then, as a first gness, 
fifteen bushels of wheat to the acre. Since that, reflec- 
tion told me that that was not quite enough. 1 there- 
fore, recommended twenty bushels to the acre. Upon 
the beautiful acre which I have mentioned above, 
eighteen bushels, I am told, were sowed ; fine and 
beaulifiil as it was, I think it would have been better 
if it had had twenty bushels ; twenty bushels, there- 
fore, is what T recommend. Yon must sow broad 
cast, of course, and you must take great pains to cover 
the seed well. It must be a good evesbanded seeds- 
man, and there must be very nice covering. 

228. SEASON FOR CUTTING. Now, mind, 
it is fit to cut in just about one week after the bloom 

^ has dropped. If yon examine the ear at that dme, 
yon will find the grain just beginning to be formed, 
and that is precisely the time to cut the wheat. The 
nnw has then got its full substance in it. But, ! must 
flow pouit oat a very material thing. It is by hq meaju 

1 
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desirable to have all your wheat^^ to cut at the same 
time. It is a great roisfortttne, indeed, so to have it. If 
fit to cut altogether, it ought to be cut all at the same 
time ; for, supposing you to have an acre, it will re- 
quire a fortnight or three weeks to cut it and bleach it, 
unless you have a very great number of handsj and 
very great vessels to prepare vjrater in. Therefore, if 
I were to have an acre of wheat for this purpose, and 
were to sow all spring wheat, I would sow a twelfth 
part of the acre every week from the first week in 
March to the last week in May. If I relied partly upon 
winter wheat, I would sow some every montli, from 
the latter end of September to March. If I employed 
the two sorts of wheat ; or, indeed, if I employed only 
the spring wheat, the Triticum ^STivuoki, I should 
have some wheat fit to cut in June, and some not fit to 
cut till September. I should be sure to have a fair 
chance as. to the weather. And, in short, it would be 
next to impossible for me to fail of securing a consider- 
able part of my crop. I beg the reader s particular 
attention to the contents of this paragraph. 

229. MANNER OF CUTTING THE WHEAT. 
It is cut by a little reap-hook, close to the ground as 
possible. It is then tied in little sheaves, with two 
pieces of string, one near the butt, and the other about 
half way up. This little bundle or sheaf ought to be 
six inches through at the butt, and no more. It 
ought not to be tied too. tightly, lest the scalding should 
not be perfect. 

230. MANNER OF BfeEACHING. The Uttic 
sheaves, mentioned in the last paragraph, are, carried 
to a brewing mash, vat, or other tub. You must not 
put them into the tub in too large a quantity, lei^t the 
water get chilled before it get to the bottom. Pour on 
scalding water till you cover the whole of the little 
sheaves, and, let the water be a foot above the top 
sheaves. When the sheaves have remained thus a 
full quarter of an hour, take them out with a prong, 
lay them in a clothes-basket, or upou a hurdle, and 
carry them to the ground where the bleaching is |o be 
finished. This should be, if possible, a piece gf gnuw 
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id, wTierc the grnss is very short, Take the phetivts," 
Rnd lay some of ihem filoiig in a row. Untie iheni, 
"and lay the straw along in that row as thin as it can 
possibly be laid. If it were possible, no one straw 
oaght to have another lying upon it. Or across it. If 
the sun be clear, it will reqaireto lie twenty-four hours 
thus, then to be turned, and Uo twenty -four hours on 
tho other side. If tlic sun be not very clear, it must 
lie longer. But, the numerous sowings which I have 
mentioned, will afford you so many chances ; so many 
opportunities of having; fine weather, that the risk 
about weather would necOBsarily bo very small. If 
vet weather should come, and if your straw remain 
outin it any length of time, it will be spoiled ; biit, ac- 
cording to the mode of sowing above pointed out, you 
iftally cauid stand very little chance of losing straw by 
bad weather. If you had some straw nut bleaching, 
and the weather were to a])pear suddenly to be abont 
M change, tho quantity that you would have out wimtd 
not be large enough to prevent you from putting it 
Budcr cover, and keeping it there till tho weather 
changed. 

231. HOUSING THE STEAW. When your 
slraw is nicely bleached, gather it up, and, with the 
Bame atrlngs that you used to tie it wheii green, tic it 
np again into little sheaves. Put it by in some room, 
where there is no damp, and where mice and rats arc 
not suffered to inhabit. Here it is always ready tor 
use, and it will keep, I dare say, four or five years very 
well. 

. 232. THE PLATTING. Tliis is now so well 
understood, that uothing need bo sitid about the man- 
ner of doing the «ork. But much niijtht be said 
about the measures to be puraued by land-owners, by 
parish othcers, by farmers, and mnro especially, by 
gentlemen and ladies of sense, pubUc spirit, and 
benevoUnce of dieiiosition. The thing will be done ; 
the manufacture will spread itself all over this king- 
dom; but, the eiertions of those whom I have here 
points out, might bastoo the period of its being 
brought to perffclion. And I beg such gentlemen 
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and ladies to reflect on the vast importance of such 
manufactory, which it is impossible to cause to pro- 
auce any thing but good. One of the great misfor- 
tunes of England at this day is, that the land has 
had taken away from it, those employments for its 
women and children, which were so necessary to 
the well-being of the agricultural labourer. The 
spinning, the carding, the reeling, the knitting : these 
have been all taken away firom the land, and given to 
the Lords of the Loom, the haughty lords of bands of 
abject slaves. But let the landholder mark how the 
change has operated to produce his ruin. He must 
have the labouring MAN and thie labouring BOY; 
but, alas ! he cannot have these, without having the 
man's wife, and the boy's mother, and little sisters 
and brothers. Even nature herself says, that he shall 
have the wife and the little children, or that he shall 
not have the man/ and the boy. But the Lords of 
the Loom, the crabbed- voiced, hard-favoured, hard- 
hbarted, puffed-up, insolent, savage and bloody 
wretches of the North have, assisted by a blind and 
greedy Government, taken all the employment away 
from the agiicultural women and children. This ma- 
BufBMitory of Straw will form one little article of em- 
ployment for these persons. It sets at defiance all 
the hatching and scheming of all the tyriEuinical 
wretches who cause the poor little creatures to die, in 
their factories, heated to eighty-foiu: degrees. There 
will need no inventions of Watt ; none of your horse 
powers, nor water powers ; ho murdering of one set of 
trretches in the coal mines, to bring up the means of 
murdering another set of wretches in the factories, by 
the heat produced from those coals ; none of these are 
wanted to carry oh this manuiactory. It wants no 
eofnbination laws : none of the inventions of the hard- 
hearted wretches of the North. 

233. THE KNITTING. Upon this subject, I have 
only to congratulate my readers, that there are great 
numbers of English women who can now knit plat to^ 
gether, better than those famous Jewesses) ef whom 
we were told. 



Rrhe PRESSING. Bonnets and hats are 
.fter they are made. I am told that a proper 
}~iw vuotB pretty Dearly a hundred pounds; but, then, 
diat it will do a prodigious deal of business. I would 
recommend to our friends io the country, to teaoh as 
many childrea as they can to make the ptat. The 
plat will be knitted in London, and in other consider- 
alid* towns, by persoos to whom it will be sold. It 
appears to me, at Icast^ that this will he the course 
vat the thing will take. However, we must leave 
Has to time : and here I coaclude my obKervatiuns 
npon a subject which is deeply interesting to myself, 
vid which the public, in general, deem to he of great 
UDportance. 

»235. POSTCRIPT, on Brewtng.—l think it right 
to say here, that, ever since I published the iustiuc- 
tioDS for brewing by copper and by wooden utensils, 
the beer at my own house has always beeu brewed pre* 
cisely agreeably to the iustructioQs contained in this 
book ; and I have to add, that I never have had sucli 
good beer in my house in all my lifetime, as since I 
have followed that mode of brewing. My table-beer, 
as well as my ale, is always as clear as wine. 1 have 
bad hundreds and hundreds of quartersof malt brewed 
into beer in my house. My people could always mako 
jt strong enough and sweet enough;, hut never.'except 
by accident, could they makeit CLEAR. Now I never 
tave any that is not clear. And yet, my utensils arp 
all very small ; and my brewers are sometimes ona 
labouring man and sometimes another. A man wants 
ahon-ing how to brew the first time. I should suppose 
Ibat we use, in my house, about seven hundred galloBB 
of faeer every year, taking both sorts together ; and I 
can praitively assert, that there has not been one drop 
ofbad beer,and, indeed, none which hasnot been most 
excellent, in my house, during the last two years, I 
think it is, since I began using the utensiU, and in the 
maimer named in this book. 
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236. First begging the reader to read again psra- 
graph 149, 1 proceed here, in compliance with nu- 
ncroiiG requests to that effect, to describe, as clearlj 
as I can, the manner of constructing the suit of Ice-* 
house therein mentioned. In England, these re- 
ceptacles nf frozen water are, generally, vnder ground, 
and always if possible under the shade of trees, the 
epinion being, that the main thing,if not tlte only thing, 
is to keep away ike heat. The heat is to be kept away 
certainly ; but fnoisCtrre is the great enemy of Ice ; 
and, how is this to be kept away either wider ground, 
or under the shade of trees ? Abundant experience 
has proved , that no thickness of wall, that no cement 
of nny kind, will effectually resist vioisture. Drupa 
will, at times, be seen hanging on the under side of 
an arch of any thickness, and made of any materials, 
if it have earth over it, and even when it has the floor 
of a house over it; and, wherever the moisture enters, 
the' ice wjll quickly melt. 

237, Ice-housea should, therefore, be, in all their 
parts, a« <fry as possible; and, they should be so 
constructed, and the ice so deposited in them, as to 
insure the running away of the meltings as quickly 
as possible, whenever such rneltin^^ come. Any thing 
in way of drains, or gutters, is too slow in its effect ; 
and, therefore, there must be something that will not 
suffer the water, proceeding fiom any melting to re- 
main an instant. 

'■ 238. In the first place, then, the ice-house should 
Eland in a place quite open to the sun and air ; for 
whoever has travelled even but a few miles (having 
«yes in his head), need not be told how long that part 
of a road from which the bud and wind are excluded 
by trees, or hedges, or by any thing else, will remain 
at least, damp, after the rest of the road is 
a state to send up dust 
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239, Tlie next thiii^ is to protect the ice agninst 
wet, or damp, from beneath. It should, therefore, 
■taod on some spot^rom which water would run in 
every direction; and, if the natural ground presents 
no such spot, it ie no very great jub to make it, 

240. Then come the materials of whicli the house 
is to consist. These, for the reasons before mentioned, 
must not be brick, stones, mortar, nor earth ; for 
tliese are all affected by the atmosphere ; they will 
l>Bconie damp at cettaiu times, and dampness is the 
great destroyer of ice. Ttie materials are, wood and 
straw. Wood alone will not do ; for, though not 
liable to become damp, it irDbibes heat fast enough ; 
and, besides, it cannot be so put together as to shut 
out air sufficiently. Straw is wholly free from the 
quality of becoming damp, except from water actually 
put upon it ; and it can, at the same time, be placed 
on a roof and on sides to such a degree of thickness 
as to exclude the air in a mantier the most perfect. 
The ice-house ought, therefore, to be made of posts, 
plates, rqfters, laths, and straw, Tlie heat form ia 
the circular ; and the house, when made, appeal's as 
1 have endeavoured todescribeit in/'i^.3. of thcplate. 

241. Fir-. 1. aisthe centre of a circle, the diameter 
of which is ten feet, and, at this centre, ynn put up & 
post to stand fifteen feet above the level of the ground, 
which post ought to be about nine inches through at 
the bottom, and not a great deal smaller at tlie top- 
Great care must be taken that this post be perfeclly 
perpendicular; for, if it be not, the whole building 
will be awry, 

242. b b b &ra fifteen posts, nine feet hiaih, and 
ux inches through at the bottom, without mucli taper- 
ing towards the top. These posts stand abont two 
feet apart, reckoning from centre of post to centre of 
post, which leaves between each two a space of 
eighteen inches, c c c c are fifty-four posts, 6ve 
feet high and five inches through at the bottom, with- 
out much lajicring towards tlic top. Tlieae posts 
stand about two feet apart from centre of pi;st to 
k2 
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of post, which leaves between each two a space 
of nineteen inches. The space between these two 
rows of posts IB four feet id width, and, as will pre- 
Beotly be seeo, is to contain a wall of straw. 

243. e is 3L passage through this wall ; cf is the 
outside door of the passage; yis the inside door; and 
the inner circle, of which a is the centre, is the place 
iu which thelce is to be deposited. 

244. Well then, we have cow got the prists m- 
and, before we talk of the roof at the house, or of the 
bed for the ice, it will be best to speak about the 
making of the wall. It is to be made of straw, wheat 
Btraw, or rye-straw, with no rubbish in it, and made 
very smooth by the hand, as it ia put in. Yon la^ it ut 
very closely and very araoothly, so that if the wall 
were cut across, as atij g, in Fig. 2. (which Fio. 2. 
represents the whole building cut down through the 
middle, omitting thecentrepoat), the ends of the straws 
■would present a compact face as they do after a cut of 
ft chaff-cutter. But, there requires something to keep 
the straw from bTilging out between the posts. Little 
stakes as big as your mrist will answer this purpose. 
Drive them into the ground, and fasten, at top, to the 
plates, of which I am now to speak. The platesare 
pieces of wood which go all round both the circles, and 
are nailed on upon the tops of the posts. Their 
main business is to receive and sustain the lower ends 
of the rafters, as at m m and n n, in Fio. 2. But 
to the plates also the stakes just mentioned must 
be fastened at top. TTius, then, there will be this 
space of four feet wide, having, on each side of it, a 
TOW of posts andstakes, not more than about six inches 
jrom each other, to hold up, and to keep in its place, 
this wall of straw. 

245. Next come the rafters, as from s v- .., 
riG. 2. Carpenters best know what is the number 
and what the size of the rafters; but, from s to »i 
there need be only about half as many as from ni to ». 
However, carpenters know all about this, It is their 
«very-day work. The roof is forty-five degrees pitch, 
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the carpenters call it. If it were even sharper; 
it would be none the worae. There wiH l>e ahout thirty 
ends of rafters to lodge on the plate, as at m; aod 
these cannot all be fastened to the top of the centre^ 
poBt rising up from a; but carpentera know huw to- 
manage this matter, so as to make all strong and 
safe. The plate which goes along on the tops of the 
row of posts, b b b, must, of course, be put on in el 
somewhat sloping form ; otherwise there would be x 
sort of hip formed by the rafters. However, tfaa 
thatch is to Ife so deep, that this may not be of much 
consequence. Before the thatching begins, there ara 
laths to put upon the rafters. Thatchers know alt 
about this, and all that you have to do, is, to take 
care, that the thatcher tie the straw on welL The 
best way, in a case of such deep thaich, is to have a 
strong jnan to tie for the thatcher, 

246. The roof is now raftered, and it is to receive 
a thatch of clean, sound, and well prepared wheat, 
or rye, straw, (oai feet thick, as at A h, in Flo. 2. 

347. The house having now got walls and roof, t!ie 
next thing is to make the bed to receive the ice. This 
bed is the area of the circle of which a is the centre. 
You begin by laying on the ground round logs, eight 
inches through, or there abouts. and placing them 
across the area, leavingspaces between them of about 
a foot. Then, crosswaj/s on them, poles about tour 
inches through, placed at six inches apart. Then, 
crosswaj/i on them, other poles about two inches 
through, placed at three inches apart. Then, cross- 
ways on them, rods as thick as your Unger, placed at 
an inch apart. Then upon these, small, clean, dry, 
last-w inter-cut twigs, to the thickness of ahout two 
inches ; or, instead of these twige, good, clean, strong 
heath, free from grass and rooss, aiid from rubbish of 
all sorts. 

248. This is the bed for the ice to lie on ; and, as 
you see, the top of the bed will be seventeen inches 
from the ground. The pressure of the ice may, 
perhaps, bring it to fourteen, or to thirteen. Upoa 
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_„j bed the ice is put, broken and puramelled and 
'peatea down together in the usual manner. 

249. Having got the bed filled with ice, we have 
next to shut it safely up. As we have seen, there 
,ia a passage (e). Two feet wide is euough for this 

passage, and, being as long as the wall is thick, it is, 
ff course, four feet long. The use of the passage is 
tbie : that you may have two doors, so that, you may 
in hot, or damp, weather, shut ttlC outer door, while 
Tou have the inner door open. This inner' door raay 
%e of hurdle-work, and straw, and covered, on one of 
the sides, with sheep-ekios with the wool on, so at to 
keep out the external air. The outer door, which mnat 
lock, must be of wood, made to shut very closely, and, 
besides, covered with skins like the other. At times 
<)f great danger from heat, or from wet, the whole of 
tlie passage may be £lled witli straw. The door 
(p. Fi(i. 3.) should face the North, or between North 
aad East 

250. As to the size of the ice-house, that must, of 
course, depend upon the quantity of ice that you may 
choose to have. .4. house on the above scale, is from w 
toa: (Fig. 2.) twenty-nine feet; from y toe (Fio, 2,) 
aineteen feet. The area of the ohcle, of which a is 
Uie centre, is ten feet in diameter, and, as this srea 
contains seventy-five superficial feet, you will, if yoa 
put ice on the bed to the height of only five feet, (and 
you may put it on to the height of seven from the 
top of the bed), you will have three hundred aad 
seventy-Jioe cubic feet of ice ; and, observe, a cubia 
foot of ice will, when broken up, fill much more tban 
^ Winchester Bushel : what it may do as to aa 
V Imperial Busiir.L," engendered, like Greek-Loaa 
GommiKsioners, by the unnatural heat of " Pro3- 
lEitiTY," God only knows! However, I do sup- 
pose, that, witliout making any allowance for the 
*' cold fit," as Dr. Baring calls it, into which " fate 
panic" has brought us ; I do suppose, that even the 
•corching, thebarniog dog-stai of " Imperial P&u- 
zr£KiTv;" nay, that even Div£3 himself, weitU 
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bOnlly call for more than two buehels of ice in a. d^ ; 
for, more than two bushels a' day it would be, unless 
it were used in cold as well aa in hot weather. 

251. Ab to tlie expense of such a house, it could, 
ID the country not be much. None of the poats, 
except the main, or centre-post, need be very straight. 
The other poEta might be easily culled fcom tree-lops, 
destined for fire-wood. The straw would make all 
straight. The plates must of necessity be short 
pieces of wood ,- and, as to the slakes, the laths, and 
the logs, poles, rods, twtgs, and heath, they would 
Dot all cost twenty shillings. The straw is the prin- 
cipal article; and, in most places, even that would 
coat not more than two or three pounds. If it last 
many years, the price could not be an object ; and, if 
bnt a little while, it would still be nearly as good for 
litter as it was before it was applied to this purpose. 
How often the bottom of the struui walls might want 
renewing, I cannot say ; but, I know that the roof 
would with few and small repairs, last well for tea 
years. 

252. I have said, that the interior row of post« 
are to be nine feet high, and the exterior row, £ve 
feet high. [, io each case, mean, with the plate in- 
clusive. 1 have only to add, that, by way of super- 
abundant precaution against bottom wet, it will be 
well to malie a sort oigutter, to receive the drip from 
the roof, and to carry it away as soon as it falls. 

253. Now after expressing a hope, that I shall have 
made myself clearly understood by every reader, it is 
necessary, that I remind him, that I do not pretend to 
pledge myself for the complete success, nor for any 
Buccess at all, of this mode of making ice-houses. 
But at the same time, I express my firm belief, that 
complete success would atcend it ; because it not 
only corresponds with what I have seen of such mat- 
ters ; but, I had the details from a gentleman who 
had had ample experience to guide him, and who was 
a man on whose word and judgment I placed perfect 
reliance. He advised me to erect an ice-house ; but 
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90t caring enough about freih meat and Jisk in 
summer ; or, at least, not setting them enough above 
*' prime pork" to induce me to take any trouble to 
secure the former, I never built an ice-house. Thus, 
tjien, 1 only communicate that in which I beUere : 
there is, however, in all cases, this comfort, that if the 
thing fail as an ice-house, it will serve all generations 
to come as a model for a pig-bed. 
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W. COBBETT, 1B3, FLEET STREET, LONDON; 




THE WOODLANDS. 

Kensington, 8Wi Dec. 18S6. 
I POBUSHKD, last December, Ihe First Number of tbU 
Wurk ; >iul 1 inti^aded to go oa Montkig with it from that 
taDW. But, just as I was eugased so pleasantly in those 
aylTBJi Bceues, " lalt pome " came, and dragged me back 
by the hair of the head to the Wen, from whose infernal 
mouth the smoke aseendeth for evermore. Trees and 
Shrubs auil Soil aud Fancea, were instantly haniahed from 
IDT mind. They were, doubtless, banished fiom the minds 
ot mj' readers also ; and, therefore, 1 shall now do over 
again, !□ the way of nafi/jiing', what I did before, hopiue to 
be able to conclude the Work before the arrival of anoUier 
"iatepaiiic." 1 shall. Brat, repeat ray original Advertise- 
ment ; and, then, state my intentions relative to the publi' 
cation of the rest uf ibe Work. 
" Thousands of persons would plant, but they inow not 
hme ta dn it. It is a lastc so natural, that almost all men 
have it. But they employ people to do it, without being- 
able to say, whether it be done ill or well. 1 have a desire 
to as«ist them in this way ; aud, as 1 stated in my Register 
lome time ago, 1 am now about to do it by the publica- 
tion of a work, which is the fruit of the observation, aud, 
at different times, the actual practice of my whole life. 
The following is a more particular account of this work, 
which I shall put Curib, as to paper and print, in a style 
worthy of the iniportRUt matters of which it treats ; and 
'^ ■ of which, will Dot, 1 trust, he found to 



" he unworthy or that Mylt. I btg, however, to h« ander- 

" aloud as nol intending tu surfeit ray reuderi with what 
"Is called, 'fiat turiling.' It ii my luain ubject tu be 
" cUarly wUcTitovd; auiI not tu duum my reader to ^- 
" appaiatraent and disguit. 

"THE WOODLANDS; 



" On the preparing oF graun J for planting, on the plant- 
" ing, on the cultivating, on the pruniug, aod on the 
'' cuttiug doHD of Forest Trees and Uailernoods j 



" The usual growth and size, and the uses of each sort 
" of tree, ihe seed of each, the season and manner of cul- 
" lectioF the seed, the manner of preserving and of sowing 
" it, and also the manoer or managing Ihe young planti 
" until fit Vi plant out : 



" Being arranged in alphabetical order, nnd the list of 
■' them including; those of America, as well as those of 
"England; and the English, French, and Latin name 
" prelixed to tlie directions relative to each tree respectivelj. 

" THE WORK 

" Tu be published in about tight or lea numifrs, each 
" CODt^liiag firlH-eigUt pagei of print, in Octavo, price 
'* Two ShilUngs each Number ; the paper anil print beiDg 
" of a superior description, and each number being covered 
" with a wrapper of coloured paper, in order to preserve 
" tbe numbers for biudiog when the work shall be com- 

" Sucb is to be the work. I Bnid, that 1 would publish 
" the first Diimher eBrly in December. 1 bad Dot forgotten 
" that SIX ACTS (grown out of the ' envy of surrounding 
" natiana and admiration of the world') tCacUmtis per- 
'■ mitted me to do it without the risk of lieing banished 
■■ fur life ; and the reader caouot think how grateful i felt 
" for this to the memory of C*sTi,EnE*<ili, who cut his 
" own throat (dear, kind fellow !) at North Cray in Kent. 
" I am, luckils [as the number is to cost more than sik- 
" pence), permitted to publish it in ti\e middle ef Ihe nvmth. 

" and shall publish it on Saturday, the tenth ir " "— 

** is to lay, on Saturday nest. '* -'" —*-'■■ 
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"for FrepaNinc the Groun», Tor Plahtikg, and Fur 
" CcLTiVATiNO atter planting : Ibese iastructions bein' 
" general, that is tu bb;, applicable to alt Mrti vf trtet, 
" It is quit« useless to plant Ireei, unless ihe grouod be 
" duly prepared, unless Ibe act of planting be well per- 
" funned, and unlees the after cultivation be good, or, at 
" lea£t GulficieDt. Therefore, every pne who is about to 
" plant trees, should understaiid something at least about 
" these matters ; and 1 sliall publith thii first number of 
*' my work on the day above mentioned, in order that those 
*' who buy trees of me may possess this knowledge, if they 
"choose; and they may take the first number uithoulat 
■■ all bioding themielves to take any uf the succeedios 
" ouraherB." 

The First Number coDtaina a Pre/are, and also the 
beginning of the Work ; cousistine of " GENERAL IN- 
STRUCTIONS, RELATIVE TO TREE PLANTING," 
and divided iiMhe fullowlng beads : — 

Of the sorts of ground, in which to plant Timber Trees 
and Underwood. 

Of the method of preparing the ground for plaating, and 
oF the expense 

Of fenciog the ground. 

Of the times uf ibe year, and of the weather, for planting. 

OF the age and size of ibe PJauts, and uf preparing their 
roots lor planting. 

or the raetliod of performing the work bf planting. 

The subjects, under all these heads, exeepi Ike last, are 
treated of in the first Number,- but, Ihe subject uf tbe lail 
head is of great importance ; and uf this I shall treat iu 
No. 3, which will he published «d tbe FirH nf Junaary, 
1827, tliat tbe Dew year may Lail in me this mark of in- 
dustry and activity. In this No. 2, I shall speak oF the 
losing out of planlatioDE, whether of timber trees or coppice 
wood ; For there must be raarfi lo get at the produce. I 
think, that, after the next Niimher, I shall publish the 
whole of tbe remainder of the Work, in a. Month or tHO ; 
and, indeed, I would not publish this No. 2 in that form, 
were 1 not anxious, that those who purchase my Treei, 
ahould have from me all that my experience will ruahle me 
toglvelbem as lo tbe best manner of planting those Trees. 

A gentleman has written lo me, to suggest that ImiiM- 
polei would be admirable for making what the Farmers call 
nheep-gatei i that is to say, hurdUi made of liute rail) and 
having a tmalt poiiUcd just at each end. These are gene- 
rally made out oi Ash-polei:, clefl j and they, if ill conbtant 
use, are rotten in about four arJiBe years. Lung before the 
end uf that time, Ihey want evertiictluc mending, to make 
them uf any use j and, after all, they will, at two years old. 



veiist only 00 trifling a force, that the/ are of Kttle use. These 
sheep-gates, made of Locust-polea, would last twenty w thirty 
yttarg; and, I dare say, thatinany trees, ia the piantatioos 
of Lord Folkestone, at Coleshill; in Beilcshire, would, 
after another year's growth, and when they will have been' 
but three years and a half in the ground, be quite large 
enough to cleave up into stuff to make sheep-gates ! lu 
sixty or seventy years' time, those who will resui observaF-i 
tlons of this sort, will be wonder-stricken, that they should 
bate been thought necessary I 

" NEW EDITION OF COBBETTS ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. — ^This work has been published to the amount oC 
sixty thousand copies, without ever having been mentioned 
by the old shuffling bribed sots, ealled Reviewers. To this 
Bew edition ar^ added "Six Lessons to Statesmen." Here 
the reader will see what pretty stuff is written by Speakers 
of the House of Commons, by Secretaries of State, by 
Commanders of Armies, by Bishops of the Church of £n.,- 
land. The main thing, however, is this, that any person 
who has a mind to do it, may have a competent knowledge 
of the English language in tlie course of sC twelvemonth, by 
the means of this Book.— -Price 3^. ' . ^ 

NEW EDITION OF MR. JAMES COBBETT'S RIDE 
IN FRANCE^Price Two ShUlings and Sixpence. • This 
Work contains a Sketch of the Face of the Counti^, of its 
Rural Economy, of the Towns and Villages, of Manufac- 
tures and Trade, and of such of the Manners and Customs 
^ materially diflfer from those of England ; Also, an Ac- 
count of the Prices of Land, House, Fuel, Food, Raiment, 
Lfl^ur, and other Things, in different parts of the Country ; 
the design being to exhibit a true picture of the present 
State of the People of France. To which is added, a General 
View of the Finances of the Kingdom. 

TULL'S FAMOUS WORK ON THE HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY.--Thi9 Work, which was in an old-fashioned 
folio volume, Mr. Cobbett has republished, in a close- 
printed octavo volume. From ^is work he learned all bis 
knowledge of the principles of Agriculture. All the nu- 
merous volumes on this science, which he had read before 
he read this work, he found of no value. He was anxious, 
therefore, to enable others to dip at the same fountain at 
which he had dipped himself, and which had been to him 
the cause of so much delight. Tull was the father of the 
JhiU Husbandry, not only in England, but in the world. 
His book is a book of real knowledge. The style, itself, is 



a tbing iofiiiitely useful for young people, in tills day of 
•QiMrted expresaion and false omBinent in writing ; hut the 
jMlota>hg of the work Is iDeiCidiably valuable. — There is a 
thort IntroduL-IlDD by Mr. Cobbrtt, cuDtslning au account 
of cxperimenti of his own, aatl at others, founded on. 
Tnll'i principles. The work is extremely intereatiug, as 



A HISTORY of the PROTESTANT REFORMATION, 

in fiugland and Irelaud, showing how that eveat has im- 
poverrshed and degraded the main body of the People la 
tliose Countries ; in a Striee of Letters, addressed to all sea- 
aible and Jusi Eiigliihmcu. liy William Cobbett. In 
Sixteen Numbers, price 3d. each ; or the whole in boards, 

A FrenchEdltionofiheHISTORYof the PROTESTANT 
« REFORMATION " is publiiLed in Monthly Numbers, 
price id. each. 

THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND.— Just published, No IV,, 
« little Work under the above Title, 1 intend it to contain 
about Sic NuBibers, al Twopence a. Number, to be pub- 
^sbed Monthly. 1 intend it to be the Ci/mjianilm cf Ike 
^ffariiag Classes, giving tbem useful information and B(l- 
Vlce, a^pted to their present difficult situatioa ; and espe- 
kaally ,1 intend it as tbe means of teaching tbeia bow lo 
Aveib'surFEaiNcsFROM auNGCR! 1 intend clearly to ei- 
Ihem tbeir rights and their Juliet. Applicationi 
: country should be made viilhmit ielag. 1 shall 
copy of each number to every workiug family ia 

_ , as a mark of my gratitude for tbeir great kindness 

towards me, and also as a mark of my admiraliuu of their 
■en«a and tbeir public spirit. — Tlie other Numbers will b« 
published on ihe (irstof each succeeding Month. — Tbe priue, 
to Gentlemen takiug u uuantity, will be, for one hundred, 
tv/ehie ihiaiiigs, [or dye huiidred_fi/lg-/iue aliiUmga, and, for 
R tIiouiBlid,/ife;iouiuli. 

THE LAW OF TURNPIKES ; or, an Analytical Ar- 
rangement of, and Illustrative Commentaries uu, all the 
General Acts, relative to Turnpike Roads.— By Wm. Cob- 
bett, Jun. Student of Lincoln') Inn.— Price 3f. Bd. boards. 

This Work, which has been broug;ht to a price calculated 
to place It within the reach uf uuuierous persons, contains 
Cirny particle a/ tlie Gtneral Turnpike Laa-s now in force. 
There are, altogether,_;ii'e Acts passed since 1822, inclusive. 
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Two of these act; nrc of great length, Bnd the last of them 
repcali B«>rly one hulf o( tbe cUiuea iu the lin>t. Su that 
tu take thcni &i they are, tliey are caloulated to do, for thi 
commoii render, uDthiii;r but beailder him, and lead him 
into error. Id this work the Ttftaicd claunei in tlie lir«t Act, 
aud the TtpealiHg claaiei in thsaecuiid Act, are left out; 
and iiothiiie but is now lav is relalued ; but the whole 
of whnt is now iuw ia retained, aud in tlic very word^ 
of the AcU. Then, iu order to make the divers matters aa 
clear as possible, all the clauses of tbe Acts, nhich relate 
. tu oiie'matier, are hraught logelker jiaJer ant head. So 
that the reader, by looking at any particular bead, findl 
theie all the Acta say relaliag to one matter, or branch oC 
the Buhieetj and, fur the purpose of aidinf the reader, and 
saving hi< time, there is, preliied to each head, or braucb, 
a fAort nmmaituig, showing the true intent and meaninr 
of the several clauses nhich follow under that same hiail, 
or branch of the suhject. 



A FRENCH GRAMMAR; ot, Plain histructitmi for the 
jMtmmg tf French. — Price hi. 

All that I thnll ask of the Public is, that thaee who ore 
expending, or have been expending, inuncy, fur tbe pur- 
pose of ohfnlDing a knowledge of the French Language, 
lor ihetu.ielve), or for their children : all I ask is, that these 
persuus will first reoA steadily through all that they find Id 
'the first fifty p*ges of ant/ other French Gramtnarj and , 
that they v\\\ then read sieodils Ihrirngk the first Rfty pages 
of rey Grammar. If this were done by oil such persona, 
there would, I am convinced, be but ONE French Gram- 
mar in me, in a very short time. — Any ncrton, who has 
never studied French nt all, will be able, by such reading, 
to form a eompelcal judgmeaC. He will find, that, from 
other Grammars, he can, by sucb reading, get no knom- 
ledge el all of the matter ; while, from mine, he wilt get 
at tome ktuiwledge of it. Those wlio understand the aiib- 
)eet, I request to compare what they find in my Grammar 

TIMES OF THE VKKBS, and the PARTICIPLES: ] requcit 
them to compare these parts of my Grammar with what 
they find, as to the same malten, in rniy elhcr Grammar. 

Wm.Cobbbtt. 

LETTERS FROM FRANCE i containing Observations - 
made in that Ci.untfy during a .loiirney froiu Calais to the 
South, as fares Limnges ; Inen bark to Paris; and then, 
after a residence there ut three monlhs, rrom Paris through 



i^e eaatern parts of Fraiice, aiid through part of the Nc- 
■hcrlODdG i commencing iu April, and endiue in December, 
U24. ByJotiN M. CuBBETi', Etuileut of I^coIu'eIuq, — 
COBBETT'S SERMONS^There are furelva of these, in 
one volume, on the followiDg subjects : 1. Hypocrisy and 
Cruelty; 2. Urunkennes! ; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppressiou ; 
5, Unjust Judges; 6, The Sluggard ; 7. The MurdeTcr ; 
S. The Gamester; 9. Public Robbery; 10. lie Uimaturel 
Mother; 11. The Sin of Forbiddiug Marriage ; 12. On the 
Xluties of Pareans, and ou the lustitution and object of 
^B 31theE.— These Seruiuui nere published eeparately; while 
^K ^Klliiig' in Numbers, some of Ihem exceeded others in iioiot 
^P at sale; but, upon the whole, considering ibem as inde- 
* pendent puhlicatioiis, upwards of a hundred anil fifty Ikait- 
aand uf the^e Sermons nave been sold. — Friue 3i. (Ml. 



THE POLITICAL REGISTER— la published Jn Two 
Editions : the ane, price Sixpence, nut having any Stamp, 
cannot go postage free, and, therefore, is lo be obtained in 
Ihc COUUI17 by those only who live in ur near large Towns, 
to nhicb parcels are sent. But, For the convenience of those 
who are to be reached in no other way than by cross-posts, 
a Stamped Edition is published, and may be obtained as 
Newspapers are. The stamped Edition is One Shilling. — 
Any of the Sack Folamta, of recent date, may be bad by 
application at Che Office as above. 

AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE; or, an Account of the 
Hauuer in which the Slave Dealers Uke Free People from 
some of the Uuitol States of America, and carry ihem away, 
and sell them as Slaves iu other of the Slates ; aud of thehor- 
lible Cruelties practised iu the carrying on of this must in- 
famous tralHc ; with Reflections on the Project for formings 
Colooyof American Blacks iu Arrica, and certain Documents 
nspecliiig that Pnijecl, By Je>,se ToRREy, Jun., Physician. 
With Five Plates. Tu which are added Notes, and a Pre- 
face, by Wm. C OB aETT,— Price 7'iuo Shillingt, iu boards. 

PAPER. AGAINST COLD. This work is now out of 
print ; but, it will be reprinted as good as possible, with the 
addition oF (Ac history eftkr Paper-Scourge conlinuid Jmtn 
to Iheprtcail limt, including the whole uf Peel's Bjl~ 
of the Small-Noic Bill. 




Just pablifihed, 

A MEMOIR addressed to the SOCIETY OF ARTS^ on 
the PLANTING and REARING of FOREST TREES. By 
W. Withers, Jun. With an Appendix, containing Tables 
for ascertaining the progressive Annual Increase in the 
Growth of TreesT 

** This excellent little Pamphlet is worthy of the attention 
of every Landowner in England. Mr. Withers has made 
divers experiments, and he has given an account of them 
in a manner, with a degree of public spirit, that do him 
great honour as well in his character of planter as in that 
of an' En^shman : it being manifest that he cap have no 
motive but that of the good of his country and of his country- 
men in general. His account is short, neat, plain, un^ 
assuming, and full of mttteBV^^^eekly Register, Nov, 25, 
IS26. 

Published by Longman and Co., Paternoster-Row, and 
to be had at the Office of the Register, 183, Fleet Street. 
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